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Notes. 
THE STORY OF THE FLOOD. 

In a work entitled A Short Tractate on the 
Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the Book: 
of Genesis, and its Relation to the Hebrew Chrono- 
logy, the Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, and 
the Site of Eden, written in Danish by the learned 
Erasmus Rask, and published by him in Copen- 
hagen in the year 1828, appears the following 
pmee, which I extract from the English trans- 

ion —Trubner & Co., 1863 :— 

“The last Adamite, Noah, corresponds to the last 
Babylonian, Sisuthros, of whom it is related, in Syncellus 
and in Eusebius, that Kronos revealed to him in a dream 
that the human race should be destroyed by a great 
deluge, and commanded him to write down the beginning, 
rogress, and end of all things, and to bury this record at 

eliopolis, or Sippara (situated, according to Ptolemy, 
between Babylon and Nineveh, called also Pantibibla), 
also to build a ship, and enter it with his friends and 
relations, provided with meat and drink, and to take 
beasts and birds with them. All this he did; and when 
the flood had ceased, he sent out some of the birds; but 
they found neither food or resting place, and therefore 
soon returned. Some days after, he again sent some out, 
which returned with their feet soiled with mud. Those 
sent out the third time remained away, whence he con- 
cluded that the earth was freed from the waters. He 
therefore opened his ship, went out with his wife, 
daughter, and steersman, and made an offering to the 











gods, after which he disappeared. The others then left 
the ark and sought him, calling him by name; but he 
answered them, invisible from the sky, that they should 
be pious, since he, through his piety, was gone to dwell 
among the gods (dios!), together with the three persons 
mentioned ; and that they should all return to Babylon, 
take up the writings at Sippara, and hand them over to 
mankind ; also that it was Armenia in which they then 
were. Hereupon they sacrificed to the gods and wan- 
dered to Babylon ; but remains of the ship were still to 
be found on the Cordyzan (Kurdish) mountains ‘in 
Armenia, from which people scraped bitumen, as a pre- 
servative against evil. Having arrived in Babylonia, 
they there founded many places and temples, and rebuilt 
Babylon. This is from Alexander Polyhistor, who 
extracted it from Berosus.” 

It will be seen from this passage, that Mr. 
George Smith, of the British Museum, to whose 
learning and patience the world is indebted for the 
recent very interesting translation of the cuneiform 
inscriptions in that great national repository, has 
added but little to our previous knowledge. He 
has, however, exhumed from the dust of a very 
remote antiquity, a remarkable authority for the 
legend handed down by Berosus. This writer was 
a priest of Baal or Belus, who flourished two cen- 
turies and a half before the Christian era. A 
short account of his life and writings appears in 
Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. It seems 
probable, and is certainly possible, that Mr. 
George Smith in our day, and Berosus more 
than two thousand years ago, deciphered the 
very same slab, and translated the same cuneiform 
inscription—the one into English and the other 
into Greek. 

The question is one of great philological 
interest ; and I should like, through your columns, 
to ask Mr. Smith—or any else who is learned 
in the ancient languages of Phoenicia and Chal- 
dea, and the equally ancient, though still living 
languages spoken by the Celts of Europe— 
whether the name of the great sovereign men- 
tioned in the inscription as Assurbanipal should 
not be Assurdanipal, the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks. Possibly the Greeks may have made a 
mistake, when they called this personage Sardana- 
palus. Both names have Celtic meanings. Sar is 
Lord or Prince (see Genesis, chapter xvii., verse 15, 
where Sarah is translated Princess); dan is bold ; 
and pal or peall, a horse; whence the name Sardana- 
palus would signify the “ Lord of the Bold Horse.” 
In like manner, if the adjective is to be read ban 
pale) instead of dan (bold), the name would mean 
the “ Lord of the Pale Horse,” a title suggestive of 
a well known passage in the Book of Revelation. 

CHARLES MacKAY. 

Reform Club. 





THE SCOTTISH ANCESTORS OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE. 

The heavy affliction that has befallen the Em- 

press Eugénie, with whom every feeling mind must 
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deeply sympathize, has brought to my recollection 
that in examining the early history of the Kirk- 

trick family, I have been led to think that some 
Finks of the chain that unites the Empress to the 
main stem of the Kirkpatrick family must have 
dropped out of sight. There seems no reason to 
doubt that the Conheath family, from which she 
is immediately sprung, started originally from 
Alexander Kirkpatrick, second son of Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick of Kylosbern, and Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas, first Lord Somerville, by Janet, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Stewart of Derneley. 
This Alexander Kirkpatrick received part of the 
Barony of Kirkmichael, which marches with Dal- 
garnoch and Kylosbern on the east, from James IIL, 
in 1484, by a charter under the Great Seal, as reward 
for having taken prisoner, at the battle of Burnswark, 
in 1483, James, ninth and last Earl of Douglas, who 
ended his days in the Abbey of Lindores. I have 
before me, through the kindness of William Sharpe, 
Esq., of Hoddom Castle, the antiquarian notes which 
his Teother, the late Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
had collected respecting the pedigree of the family, 
and also the additions made by Mr. Peter Gracie, 
of Dumfries, chiefly, I think, in reference to the 
later members of the Conheath family, which, how- 
ever, have no bearing on the question which I 
wish to bring before your readers. If we count 
the links of the chain from Sir Roger Kirkpatrick 
of Kylosbern to the last baronet, Sir Charles, we 
find them to be fourteen, and if we do the same 
with the Kirkmichael branch to Eugénie, there are 
only ten links. Now there is too great discrepancy 
in these numbers to allow us to suppose that this 
can be correct. From 1484 to 1622, we have the 
following members : Alexander, William, Alexan- 
der II., and William II., of Kirkmichael, who is 
said to have sold the estate to Sir John Charteris 
of Amisfield, about 1622, and by a note I see that 
he is said to be buried in Garrel churchyard, dying 
9th June, 1686. Here we have between 1484 and 
1686 these four members of the Kirkmichael 
branch, stretching over 202 years, which I am sure 
Mr. Thoms would not be willing to pass, except 
with much stronger proof than we as yet possess. 
How that difficulty is to be got over Iam unable 
to say. I thought at one time that the Drumlanrig 
charters had solved the difficulty, as I found in 
these charters three Kirkpatricks mentioned, all 
of the name of Roger, son, father, and grandfather, 
carrying us back to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but on more minute examination, I saw that 
they were of the Kirkpatricks of the Barony of 
Ross, being different, though in the same parish, 
from the Barony of Kirkmichael. These Kirk- 
patricks of Ross (1552) I believe to be of the 
Torthorwald branch, and therefore are of no use in 
this question which I am discussing. This Wil- 
liam II. of Kirkmichael does not seem to have sold 
the whole estate, as his eldest son George is called 











of Knock, a piece of land in Kirkmichael parish, 
and in Garrel churchyard his tombstone states that 
he died 24th June, 1738. Here again these dates 
startle us, for his father sold the estate 116 years 
before. The second son of William was Robert 
Kirkpatrick, of Glenkiln, a well known farm in 
Kirkmichael. He, too, lies in Garrel, and the date 
of his death is recorded as 12th Oct., 1745, which 
is 123 years after the sale of the estate. 

We come now, however, to firm ground, and 
have no difficulty in tracing the subsequent links up 
to the Empress Eugénie. This Robert of Glenkiln 
had four sons, Thomas of Lambfoot, Robert (died 
s.p.), William of Conheath, and John, with issue, 
who resided in the Isle of Man. It was the third 
son, William of Conheath, who is the great-grand- 
father of the Empress Eugénie, and respecting 
whom I found the following inscription on a stone 
in an enclosed space in Caerlaveroch churchyard, 
about six miles below Dumfries. Conheath is a 
small property, now belonging to Mr. Cohnell in 
the parish of Caerlaverock, and is rated in the valu- 
ation roll at £630. The inscription is :— 

“ In Memory of William Kirkpatrick, late of Conheath ; 
Mary Wilson, his spouse; Teabells, Alexander and 
Elizabeth Kirkpatric , their children. Rosina Kirk- 
patrick died at Nithbank the 5th day of April, 1833. 

Jane Forbes Kirkpatrick, the last surviving daughter 
of the above William and Mary Kirkpatrick, born 18th 
Sept., 1767, died 2ist Dec., 1854. 

Erected by John Kirkpatrick, merchant in Ostend, 
a son of deceased William Kirkpatrick, April, 

‘ . 

This William Kirkpatrick of Conheath and 
Mary Wilson of Kelton had, according to the in- 
formation collected, I believe, by Mr. Gracie, 
nineteen children, nine daughters and seven sons, 
with several still-born. The seventh son, William 
Kirkpatrick, born 24th May, 1754, became Ameri- 
can consul at Malaga, and there married Fanny, 
daughter of Baron Grivegnee of Malaga, and by 
her he had three daughters: Mary, the eldest, 
married the Count de Montijo, a Grandee of the 
first class, and had two daughters ; of whom the 
eldest was married to the Duke of Berwick and 


Alva. The second daughter is the Empress 
Eugénie. The second daughter of William of 


Malaga was Charlotte, married to Thomas Kirk- 
patrick ; (both dead) and Harriet married to Count 
de Cabarras. 

It is in the early part of the pedigree where the 
difficulty arises, about the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In a pedi- 
gree, drawn up by the late Mr. Hunter-Arundell, 
of Barjarg Tower, to which I have had access 
through the kindness of his son, to whom I have 
had occasion to refer before (4S. vii. 491), I find that 
he deduces Robert Kirkpatrick of Glenkiln, not 
from William of Kirkmichael, but from a Thomas 
Kirkpatrick of Knock, who may have been the son 
of George of Knock. It will be observed that this 
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would run thus :— 


Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, eighth Baron 
of Kylosbern (c. 1450). 


| 
Second son, Alexander, Baron 
of Kirkmichael, 1484. 


William. 
Alexander. 
William, who sold the estate of Kirkmichael. 
George of Knock. 
Thomas Le Knock. 


Robert of Glenkiln. 
| 
| | | 

Thomas of Robert Williamof=Mary John 
Lambfoot. (s.p.) Conheath. | Wilson. 

_ 

| | | 

John of Ostend. William of= Robert of London. 


Malaga. | 





| ee 
Mary=Count de Char-=Thomas Harriet—Count de 
Montijo. lotte. Kirk- Cabarras. 
patrick. 





Salis of Berwick. en III. 

In Chalmers’s Caledonia (vol. iii. p. 178), I see 
William Kirkpatrick of Kirkmichael obtains in 
1565, from the vicar of the parish of Garrel, the 
church lands and glebe of the parish. Among my 
notes, which must have been taken before I became 
acquainted with Captain Cuttle, as I have not 
inserted the precise references, I find that on the 
20th December, 1560, this same William was under 
scandal with the Reformers for allowing mass to 
be celebrated within his bounds. The gift of the 
church lands and glebe of Garrel probably con- 
vinced him of the heinousness of his crime, and I 
doubt not that he would be one of those who de- 
clared to John Knox and his compeers, that it was 
“a pious delusion” to suppose that he would dis- 
gorge any part of his prey. 

If Sir Alexander Stewart of Derneley, whose 
daughter Janet was married to Sir Roger Kirk- 
patrick of Kylosbern, be related to the Stewarts, 
the Royal Family of Scotland, which is very likely, 
though I do not know his pedigree, we would thus 
find that the Empress Eugénie, by her Kirkpatrick 
descent, was related to Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria. 

This paper is already too long, so that I must 
keep back for another occasion what I have further 





adds a generation and lessens the disparity of 
years. Adopting Mr. Hunter-Arundell’s corrections, 
the Scottish ancestors of the Empress Eugénie 


to say respecting Kirkmichael Barony, the original 
seat of the ancestors of the Empress Eugénie. 
Cravururp Tait Ramace, 








LORD BYRON. 
The wonderful and wide-spread influence which 


the mind of a great poet exercises upon the race 
which has produced him was perhaps never more 
vividly manifested than in the lengthy and excited 
controversy which, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
followed the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s ill-advised 
article on the relations between Lord and Lady 
Byron in Macmillan’s Magazine, about three years 
ago. The whole public mind was held in a state 
of chronic ferment by the numerous defences, 
replies, and rejoinders, with which the newspapers 
and magazines teemed ; in the drawing-room and 
the tap-room, in the club-house and the family 
circle, the subject was debated day after day usque 
ad nauseam. Those who were not even born when 
Byron died seemed to feel a personal interest in 
the vindication of his fair fame. It would seem as 
if towards no other writer (not even, perhaps, 
towards Dickens—so decidedly a “man of the 
people”) could such a spontaneous outburst of 
affectionate interest have been possible; and 
though, no doubt, this is partly due to the fire and 
melody of his so widely known poetical works, yet 
it must in a great measure be accounted for by the 
direction in which his political and social sympa- 
thies lay, and his early death in the cause of 
struggling freedom. 

This may be all very obvious, but my remarks 
have been made for the purpose of introducing two 
illustrations of the powerful sway exercised by the 
poet over the public mind in England, shown in 
the consternation (I think I cannot find a word 
which more fitly expresses the feeling manifested) 
with which the news of his death at Missolonghi 
was received. 

The first occurs in The History of a Man, 
“edited ” by George Gilfillan, London, 1856. The 
autobiographer says :— 

“One day, standing at the old tree, I saw my father 

returning from the post-office with a newspaper in his 
hand. Ashe passed, he said in almost a whisper, ‘ Lord 
Byron’s dead.’ I felt stunned, as if by a blow on the 
skull: I could not say a word, but ran up to Henry 
Thompson, whom I saw approaching, and stammered 
out, ‘ Lord Byron ’s dead’; and he next was struck dumb 
with wonder and grief, and for three or four mintites we 
stood silent and awe-struck, in thoughts too deep for 
tears. I had only by that time read extracts and por- 
tions of Byron’s poetry, but the impression made had 
been very profound.” —P. 32. 
The other example I would cite, bearing the 
same testimony, is contained in the Autobiography 
of an Irreconcileable—a very pleasant string of re- 
miniscences, too soon broken off—printed in Saint 
Pauls Magazine :— 
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“A baby was not likely to be informed by his nts, 
especially as they were puritan people, of the death of 
Lord Byron a year or two before ; but, considering the 
vivacity of my father’s mind, the interest he took in what 
was passing, and his eagerness to a to me what he 
used to say I wanted, ‘ general knowledge,’ I have often 
wondered that I never heard Byron’s name in all my 
childhood. It is not out of place to eny here that a 
friend of mine, now dead, and quite competent to speak 
upon the matter, once told me, upon my mentioning that 
not a trace of Byron's fame had come down to me from 
my childhood, though Napoleon's had, that the public 
shock caused by that man’s death was one of the 
strongest recollections of his adolescence. ‘ You can have 
no i sir,’ said he, ‘how we young fellows used to 
idolise Byron. His death threw a gloom over all Eng- 
land, and I cried as if I had lost my mother.’ The fact, 
I suppose, is, that the name of Byron did not get so low 
down as the kind of people among whom I lived.” —St. 
Pauls Mag., Aug., 1872, p. 235. 

The two passages are, I think, worthy of being 
placed in juxtaposition in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

James T, PRESLEY. 

Cheltenham Library. 





BURNS AND HIGHLAND MARY. 


In the American Spiritualist, New York, 
24th February, 1872, the following revelation from 
the spirit-world, respecting Burns and Highland 
Mary, will interest many readers of “N. & Q.” 
Whether they have faith to believe the manifesta- 
tion is another consideration. I have copied it 
verbatim from the paper :— 


“Borys Axp Hicuianp Mary. 

The following lines were written many years ago, 
under the following circumstances, and we deem them 
worthy of republication at this time. Mrs. Francis 
O. Hyzer had one day been reading some of her poetical 

roductions to a lady visitor, who asked her if Robert 

urns—the lady’s favourite poet—had ever communi- 
cated through her. She replied that she had never been 
conscious of his presence, nor was she familiar with his 
writings. The lady remarked that she hoped he would 
sometime make known his presence, and answer a 
question she had in her mind, which question she did 
not express. 

A few 7 subsequently Mrs. Hyzer was influenced to 
pen the following, which, on being shown to the lady, 
— to be an appropriate reply to the question she 

in her mind :— 
Pair lady, that I come to you 
A stranger bard fu’ weel I ken, 
For ye’ve known naught of me save through 
The lays I've poured through Scotia’s glen : 
But when I speak of gliding Ayr, 
0’ hawthorn shades and fragrant ferns, 
O’ Doon, and Highland Mary sair, 
Mayhap ye ‘ll think o’ Robert Burns. 


I am the lad—and why I'm here, 
I heard the gude dame when she said, 
She'd know in joyous spirit sphere 
If Burns was wi’ his Mary wed. 
I sought to tell her o’ our joy— 
Na muckle impress could I make ; 
Now, lady, I have flown to see 
If ye’d my message to her take. 








Tell her that when I passed from earth, 
My angel lassie crowned wi’ flowers, 
Met me wi’ glorious love-lit torch, 
And led me to the nuptial bowers, 
That all we dreamed o’ wedded bliss, 
And more, was meted to us there ; 
And sweeter was my dearie’s kiss 
Than on the flowing banks o’ Ayr. 


When love’s celestial shadows played, 
And rosebuds burst and seraphs sang, 
And myrtle twined our couch to shade, 
I clasped the love I’d mourned sae lang: 
And while by angel harps were played 
The bonnie bridal serenade, 
Though na gown’d priest the Kirk rite said, 
Burns was wi’ Highland Mary wed. 


There’s nae destroying death-frost here 
To nip the hope-buds ere they bloom ; 
The ‘ bridal tour’ is thro’ the sphere, 
Eternity the ‘honeymoon.’ 
And now, fair lady, if ye’ll bear 
These words unto the anxious dame, 
The answer must her so reward, 
She ’ll aye be joyous that I came.” 
James Gipson. 
32, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 





CarprnaLt Bonararte.—The Cardinal is not 
the eldest offspring of the marriage of the Princess 
Zenaide, Charlotte Julie, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Bonaparte, with Charles Lucien Jules Laurent, 
eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 
whose second title, Prince of Musignano, was long 
borne by said Charles Lucien Jules Laurent. He 
was a savant, and resided several years in the 
United States, where his eldest son, Joseph Lucien 
Charles Napoleon Bonaparte, was born at Phila- 
delphia, 13th February, 1824 ; whereas the future 
Cardinal, Lucien Louis Joseph Napoleon, was born 
at Rome, 15th November, 1828. I often had 
occasion to see him at his father’s in the Villa 
Paolina. His likeness with the First Consul was 
at that time already (in 1838) very striking. 

P. A. L. 


Mr. Frovpe’s “Tue Enetisn 1x [RELAND.”— 
Having carefully read vol. i. of Mr. Froude’s 
recent publication, entitled The English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Centwry (London, 1872), I send 
particulars of a few inaccuracies which I have 
noted, with a view to their non-appearance in the 
second edition. 

In p. 185 these words occur :—“ four bishops— 
Munster, Ossory, Limerick, and Cork.” ‘So far as 
I am aware, there has not been at any time a 
bishop of Munster in Ireland ; and I may say the 
same, I think, for the learned author of Faste 
Ecclesiae Hibernice#, Archdeacon Cotton. 

In pp. 246, 249, Mr. Froude refers to the “ Dean 
of Tralee.” The dignitary in question was John 
Richards, M.A., who was appointed to the deanery 
of Ardfert in 1686. 

Edward Forbes is mentioned in p. 331 as “ one 
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of the fellows,” and in p. 357 as “the ex-fellow 
of Trinity College,” Dublin ; but having consulted 
the Dublin University Calendar, I cannot find his 
name in the list. I have a copy of an old pamphlet 
respecting him in my collection. 

f John Crosbie, Bishop of Ardfert, whom Mr. 
Froude has mentioned in p. 479, I wish to add, 
that the regal visitors, in the year 1615, describe 
him as being “homo admodum civilis coram 
nobis” ; Queen Elizabeth’s letter, speaking of him 
as “a graduate in schools, of English race, and yet 
skilled in the Irish tongue ; well disposed in reli- 
gion.” ABHRA. 


A Geytieman at Home: 1588,—In the last 
volume issued by the Camden Society—The 
Trevelyan Papers, admirably edited by Sir Walter 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan, there are as many 
illustrations of social or domestic life as of the 
political and religious aspects of the long period to 
which the papers refer. One singular figure is 
exceedingly striking. He thus describes to his 
wife, Mrs. Grace Kirkham, his doings at home 
(Feniton) in that “ loving wife’s ” absence :— 

* All things appertaining to the house are carefully 
looked unto; and where you wrote unto me that your maid 
should have more wool, she hath at this present, 4lb. of 
wool for spinning, which will keep her a-work till 
Wednesday night. You commanded that 2Ib. of this 
wool should have been delivered to the clerk’s wife, but 
her leisure wil! not serve her to spin it up, therefore 
our maid must spin it, else it will be left undone. 
four maid Grace hath wrought out her work, all saving 
the sides. Her thread is all done, so that she is driven 
to lay it aside, and at this present she worketh upon 
your drawn work ;’—(Drawn work was a kind of lace, so 
named from the mode in which it was made)—“ but 
I doubt her silk will scarcely hold out your coming home. 
I have sought all your lower closet, and I can neither find 
silk nor thread for her.” 

Some half a century later, the maid-servants 
seem to have been more idle, and less easy for 
a man to manage. Thus, in 1640, John Turber- 
ville writes from Clerkenwell to his friend Wil- 
loughby :— 

“Your old maid, Anne Ralph, begins to be weary 
of working; to make clean a house is too painful for 
her, and to make clean a shoe, she scorns it. She ran 
away one day, and came again next to warn herself 
away, and all was for the abusive word, ‘base slut !’ 
given her. .... She now begins to speak more than is 
fit; but I have found your words true. She loves 
pF ae, lie = Ul, and do little; but I am very glad 
of her short deliverance from me, and so I leave her to 
Him that made her.” , 

The servant-maid movement in Scotland is not 
an original agitation. The three things that Anne 
a loved, seem to be especially favoured by the 

assies ” or “ hizzies,” who vex the souls of their 
northern mistresses, Ep. 


THACKERAY’s “Vanity Farr.”—It is curious to 
notice how often the words “ prodigious” and 
The former 


“pink” are used in Vanity Fair. 








word is taken from the eighteenth century writers, 
of whom Thackeray was so fond. With regard to 
the second word, whenever any article of female 
attire is mentioned it is almost invariably described 
as being pink. That colour was no doubt a 
favourite one with Thackeray. J. W. W. 


Guve ror Intayinc.—As the glue used by the 
Italians for their “legni tarsiati” has st the 
test of time so wonderfully well, I give a recipe for 
making it, which is at least as old as the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and very simple. 

“Take of gum mastic, incense, and borax, each three 
ounces; pound them, add one pound of wax, melt to- 
gether, and stir them well.” 

R. N. J. 


Curious Dutcn Custom.—On the evening of 
a birth, in Holland, the members of the family eat 
muisjes (little mice), 7. ¢. carraway comfits, on 
bread and butter. The confectioners keep mwuisjes 
voor jongens, and muisjes voor meisjes (comfits for 
boys and girls) as part of their usual stock-in-trade; 
those eaten on the birth of a boy are large and 
rough, whilst those for a girl are small and smooth. 

For some days after the event it is customary 
in the old-fashioned families to satisfy people's 
curiosity as to the health of the mother and child 
by affixing some sort of bulletin on the door, as, 
“De kraamvrouw en het kindje hebben dezer 
nacht zeer goed geslapen en zijn naar omstan- 
digheden welvarende,”—“ The accouchée and child 
slept well last night, and are as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances.” The baker or 
nurse plays even a more important and dignified 
réle than in England, and it is customary when 
any one makes the first call (kraamvisite), to dro 
a guilder into her hand, and then, but not ti 
then, she graciously brings the baby for your 
admiration, and hands you a glass of kandeel (hot 
Rhine wine with eggs) and a kaneelkoekje (a thin 
round brown cake). 

The Haarlem custom also prevails at Enkhuizen. 
The so-called pin-cushion is named a klopper in 
Dutch, and the birth of twins is announced by two 
of them. Unfortunately, however, for some people, 
tax-collectors and duns are not now, as formerly, 
scared away by the sight of a klopper. 

J. C. Croven. 

Tiverton. 


INTERPRETATION.—Entomologists tell us that 
there is at least a million of feathers on the wing 
of a certain kind of butterfly; and we admit their 
accuracy, rather than spend about ten hours a day 
for a month in testing it. ; 

In the deciphering and interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics and ancient forms of writing of the almost 
pre-historic period, the public are likewise content 
to receive instruction from an interpreter who 
combines the functions of judge and jury, in addi- 
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tion to that in which he is the sole expert. I should 
therefore like to know how, in such cases, we are 
to tell whether the equivalent or the word 
itself is rendered ; and how we can be certain that 
any particular name is composed of certain definite 
letters capable of producing a sure phonetic 
result, al how grammatical connection 1s disco- 
vered. 

For example, Huwa Khana (Hindostanee) is 
rendered “take an airing,” and in other similar 
ways, and yet the literal translation would be quite 
different. 

With regard to Pali inscriptions, the task was 
comparatively easy, as a key to them was to be 
found in Ceylon; but with cuneiform characters 
(bepond a general idea of the meaning of an 
inscription) I fail to understand how an interpreter 
could construct sentences, give dates, and render 
proper names. 8. 8. 

Hetu’s Gien, Locn Gortneap.—Black’s Guide 
states this pass to be 2,400 feet high, and gives a 
marvellous account of it. It is 800 feet, which 
have been turned into yards by accident. 

W. G. 

York. 

Tavern Sions.—“ The Musicians’ Arms” (St. 
George’s Street, Stamford), is a tavern-sign not 
mentioned in Mr, Hotten’s History of Sign-boards. 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Americanisms.—The New York Times Says :— 

“A Kentucky matriarch (if we may be allowed to coin 
a feminine for patriarch), aged 113, counts her direct 
descendants, down to great-great-great-grandchildren, to 
the number of 1,076.” 

Surely “matriarch” is quite allowable. 

I find a new word, “ convalesced,” in an account 
given by the New York Ledger of a fight. The 
following extract shows how the word occurs :— 

“There one of them soon died, and the other, after 

a long illness, convalesced sufficiently to ride away on 
horseback in search of some old companions.”’ 
To “collide” is commonly brought up as a modern 
Americanism,—following the introduction of rail- 
ways,—but I find the word in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (edit. 1799). 

In the New York papers I observe “theater” 
to be the mode of spelling adopted. 

I find in a New Fork paper a very handy word, 
which we have not yet adopted,—“ jailed.” In 
describing some offence, the man, as he could not 
procure bail, was jailed.” W. H. Parrerson. 


Srrarrorp 1x Armour.—In the volume of 
Miscellanies, collected and edited by Earl Stan- 
hope, 2nd edit., 1863, there is a very interesting 
paper by the late Sir Robert Peel, on the character 
of Sir Robert Walpole. In it, however, there 
occurs a passage betraying a want of knowledge as 
to the costume of the seventeanth century, common 





enough with people in general, but such as one 
wall not have expected in Sir Robert Peel, 
Addressing Lord Stanhope, he says :— 

“You contrast the qualities of Walpole with those of 
Strafford; .... you might also contrast the armour 
of Strafford with the velvet waistcoat of Walpole, or the 
helmet of one with the full-bottomed wig of the other, 
No doubt the cumbrous dress, in which a corpulent 
minister sweats at a levee in the dog-days, is a much 
worse subject for a picture (particularly when one is by 
Kneller, and the other by Vandyke) than the flashing 
armour in which a statesman goes to the council, in 
order that he may be ready for the field.” 

The portrait of Strafford to which Sir Robert 
Peel alluded was doubtless that beautiful one by 
Vandyck at Petworth. The artist has there repre- 
sented Strafford in a complete suit of plate armour, 
such as might have been worn in the time of 
Henry VIII., but which certainly was never worn 
during the reign of Charles I. At that period 
the apparition at the king’s council-board of a 
statesman clad in plate-armour would have been 
almost as startling as if a minister were to appear 
thus armed at the present day. Vandyck’s artistic 
eye was pleased with the play of light and colour 
which a suit of armour affords, and he costumed 
his sitter accordingly. In the fine portrait of 
Cromwell by Walker, now at Althorp, the Pro- 
tector is also represented in a complete suit of 
armour; but a buff coat, or at the utmost a gorget, 
or a cuirass, would have been all the defensive 
armour that Cromwell ever wore. J. Dixon. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


THE PRINTERS OF THE COMPLUTENSIAN 
POLYGLOT. 


Can any of your correspondents give me an 
account of the printers of the above great work, 
undertaken by the illustrious Cardinal Ximenez! 
The names are well known, viz., Arnold William 
Brocar, Brocarius, or de Brocario, and his son, 
John Brocarius. Mr. Prescott, in his History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (vol. ii. Lon- 
don, 1849, note p. 170), mentions a work by 
Marineo, entitled De Rebus Hispanie Me morah- 
libus, as printed in 1539, at Alcala de Henares, “ by 
Juan Brocar, one of a family long celebrated in 
the Annals of Castilian printing,” &c. It is about 
this family that I am anxious to receive some 
information. I have no doubt the family originally 
came from Germany, though I can find no mention 
of the fact in any of the early biographers of 
Cardinal Ximenez. Gomez, in his work De Rebus 
Gestis & Francisco Ximenio, Cisnerio, Archiepts- 
copo Toletano, libri octo (compluti, 1569), though 
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he gives so many details connected with the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, and mentions the names of 
the printers, does not tell us any particulars about 
them. Dr. Hefele, in his biography of the Car- 
dinal (Der Cardinal Ximenes, und die Kirchlichen 
Zustinde Spaniens, am Ende des 15, und Anfange 
des 16, Jahrhunderts, Tiibingen, 1851), merely 
states as a fact, while giving an account of the 
immense expense of the printing of the Polyglot, 
that the printers were brought from Germany. 
These are his words:—“ Die Kosten der neuen Let- 
tern, die erst in Alcald gegossen werden mussten, 
die Berufung geschickter Drucker aus Deutsch- 
land, der Druck Selbst,” &c. (Seite 118.) 

There is a work in Spanish, often referred to by 
Prescott, entitled Typographia Espaitola, by a 
writer named Mendez. If any of your readers 
were to consult this work, probably we should be 
able to know something about the origin and his- 
tory of Arnold William Brocar and his son. There 
is no doubt a copy in the British Museum. 

In addition to the Polyglot, Ximenez also 
ordered Missals of the Mozarabic Rite to be pub- 
lished at his own expense. These appear to io 
been printed by Germans. In St. John’s Library, 
Cambridge, there is a magnificent copy, viz., Mis- 
sale Miztum secundum Regulam beati Isidori 
dictum Mozarabes. This was printed by Peter 
Hagembach, at Toledo, in 1500, fol. (see The Book 
Rarities in the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A. London, 1829. 


P, 375.) 
When I was in Spain a few years ago, I visited 
Alealé de Henares, and the once celebrated 


University erected by the great Cardinal. The 

beautiful building is now converted into a board- 

ing-school for young ladies! The remains of 

Ximenez are interred under a splendid monument, 

in the church of San Justo y Pastor—la Iglesia 

“Magistral. J. Daron. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


Sr. James’s Park Dairy. —In Warburton’s 
Letters to Hurd (ed. 1809, p. 151), “the cows 
and milkwomen,” near Spring Gardens, in the 
Park, are mentioned. This passage is quoted in 
the Handbook for London, under “St. James’s 
Park” (vol. ii. p. 437), and it appears to be the 
earliest reference to this small dairy establish- 
ment. The reference (ibid.) to the “noisy milk 
folks” (Tom Brown, 1700), in the Green Walk, 
is not quite clearly to the same spot, as that 
oe is said to be “about the middle of the Pall 
Mall” (p. 467, n.). Warburton, however, seems to 
speak of it as what had long been there; and I 
think I have seen it somewhere spoken of as a very 
ancient establishment. Can any of your readers 
supply an earlier notice ? LYTTELTON. 


Sr. Pancras.—Can any of your readers give 
me any particulars about St. Pancras, or refer me 





to any book ; or the derivation of “ songering,” the 
Cheshire word for gleaning ? 
Ciericus Rusticvs. 

[For the biography of St. Pancras, see the Acta Sanc- 
torum and Butler's Lives of the Saints, under May 12. In 
the Harleian MS. 624, art. 18, is an account of the Passion 
of St. Pancras (of which a translation is given in Horsfield’s 
History of Lewes, vol. i. Appendix, xlvi.). The library of 
the late S. W. Singer contained a MS. of “An Office for 
the Choir, with Musical Notes for the Festival of St. 
Pancras, together with an Account of his Sufferings and 
Martyrdom.” In 1849, the Rev. 8. Drew published a 
sermon entitled, The Distinctive Excellencies of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with a notice of the saint and of the 
- _ Consult also “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. iii. 285, 397, 

Cueney Famity.—I want information respect- 
ing the branches of this family in Ireland. A 
branch of this family had considerable property in 
the counties of Kildare and Wicklow in the last 
century, a portion of which their representatives 
still retain. I have found the will of a Miss 
Elizabeth Cheney, who died at Drogheda in 1811, 
and had property in the co. Meath, near Pains- 
town, but have not been able to ascertain where 
she was buried, or from whom she inherited her 
property, or whether she was related to the Cheneys 
of Kildare. Neither do I know what arms the 
Cheneys of Kildare bore. Information as to the 
above will oblige. 


Fatuer Patrick, Temp. CHarues II. — Who 
was this Roman Catholic priest, so influential with 
the Duke of York, Lord Clifford, &c., in Charles IT.’s 
reign? The Rev. Mr. Grosart, in his edition of 
Marvell, seems to think he was a Petre. Is this 
so? C. 


“A Revation of Three Embassies from his 
Sacred Majestie Charles II. to the Great Duke of 
Muscovie, the King of Sweden, and the King of 
Denmark. Performed by the Right Honble. the 
Earl of Carlisle in the years 1663 and 1664. 
Written by an Attendant on the Embassies, and 
published with his Lps. Approbation. London, 
Printed for John Starkey at the Miter, in Fleet- 
street, near Temple Barr. 1669. (8vo.) pp. 16 and 
461.” The Epistle-dedicatory to the Earl of Car- 
lisle is signed “ G. M.,” and I am very anxious to 
discover who this “ Attendant on the Embassies ” 
was. The famous Andrew Marvell was secretary 
to the Earl of Carlisle on these Embassies, and the 
book is full of hitherto unused materials for his 
biography, which I hope to turn to good account 
in my collection of Marvell’s Prose, now at press 
as part of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, uniform 
with his recently issued Poetry. The “ Relation ” 
is reprinted in full in Harris's well-known folios of 
Travels and Voyages. Avex. B, Grosart. 

Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Arms or Irish Apspeys.—Did the various 








abbeys and priories which, previous to the Refor- 
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mation, were very numerously scattered throughout 
every part of Ireland, bear any Armorial Bearings ? 
I fear this query must be answered in the negative. 
In England we know, as well as on the Continent, 
every monastic foundation of any consequence bore 
a coat of arms. Tanner and Dugdale give us a 
very complete list of these coats, taken generally 
from the seals of the different monasteries. In 
many cases these arms were “founded ” upon the 
coats of the good benefactors of the respective 
foundations. But in Ireland I do not remember 
to have seen anything of the kind. On the 
cloisters of one of the abbeys at Adare the coat of 
the Desmond Fitzgeralds is cut, but with no 
difference from the original arms (ermine a cross 
saltire gules) ; and possibly there may be other 
and better instances known to some of the Irish 
readers of “N. & Q.” Ev. Pu. Sureuey. 


Tur “Ope on Soxrrupe.”—The Ode on Soli- 
tude, by Pope, is stated in the current editions of 
his works to have been written when the author 
was about twelve years old, that is, not later than 
1701. It commences :— 

** Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound”; 
and ends :— 
“ Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 

Is there any such poem extant as that to which 
Dexter refers (p. 14), and if so, was it written 
before the year 1700? It is not likely that any 
one would have ventured such an easily detected 
plagiarism as to borrow whole lines from Pope’s 
well known stanzas; and if written before 1700, it 
is clear that Pope was himself the plagiarist, and 
the extraordinary power of poesy displayed at 
twelve years of age, a matter which has always 
been a puzzle to me, and quite unparalleled, as I 
believe, in the compositions of other writers, is in 
some degree accounted for. What we know of 
Pope’s dishonest literary practices later in life 
renders my supposition a very probable one, and 
even lends colour to the conjecture that the Ode 
may really have been produced at a maturer age, 
and published by Pope as an early production. 

Can any of your readers inform me on what 
authority the statement, “written by the author 
when about twelve years old,” rests ? 

H. G. Kenyepy. 


“Reticio Brstioporz.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me as to the history and authorship 
of “ Religio Bibliopola, in imitation of Dr. Browne’s 
Religio Medici, by Benjamin Brigwater, Gent.,” 
London, 1691? C. 


“Nor A PILLAR, BUT A BUTTRESS,” &c.—This 
well-known joke upon a zealous churchman who 





never attended church is universally applied 
Lord Eldon. But in an article by Loc : 
Lord Campbell’s Chancellors, in the Quarterly, for 
June, 1848 (vol. 82, page 91), I find it fixed 
“upon himself, by a celebrated poet, philosopher 
and sermon writer of our time.” Who is meant } 
D. Biar. 


Melbourne. 


“Swescn” anp “Swescner.”—The followi 
extracts are from the (unpublished) Records of the 
Town Council of Jedburgh : 


“ Ordaines the suecher and pyper goe at morne and at 
even ynder the paine of putting of them in the stocks 
and xxs. to be tain of y" fie. Nov. 8, 1632.” 

“ Ratifies the acts maid anent the suescher and pyper 
Oct. 21, 1634.” 

“ Ordaines the drummer and pyper goe at morne and 
even as vee is wnder the paine of xxs. for ilk fault. Oct, 
21, 1635.” 

“ It is statut and ordainit with consent and assent of the 
deacone conveinar and the rest of the deacones that all 
old deacones and quarter maisters of everie craft shall 
convein in the high church zaird at the firsch [first] chap 
of the swash vpon our fair dayes everie ane of them hatts 
ypon y* heids for setting of the fair and for convoying of 
the proveist and baillies throw the toun Vnder the paine 
of 40s. And sicklyk that all the foirsaids persones have 
hatts vpon the sabeth day in tyme of sermon vnder the 
pain of 40s. May 24, 1635.” 

“ Ordaines the drummer and pyper goe at morne and 
even as vse is wnder the paine of xxs. for ilk fault. Oet. 
21, 1635.” 

** Ordaines the pyper and swescher goe, &c., Oct. 17. 
1638.” 

“‘Ordaines the drummer and pyper goe, &c. Oct. 19, 
1639 and Nov. 7, 1640." 

“ Ordaines ye swesch and pype goe at morne and even 
at 7 houres nichtlie vnder ye paine of tuentie s. Nov. 20, 
1641.” 

“Ordaines the drummer and pyper goe throw the 
toune at morne be joure houres and at even be 7 houres 
ynder the paine of Laying ym in the stocks. Nov. 7, 
1642.” 


As “ pyper” is the player on the bagpipe (Scot. 
the bagpipes), “‘swescher” must be the player on the 
swesh. What is the swesch or swasch? Jamie- 
son says, the trumpet. The above extracts are 
given in series to show that swescher and drummer 
alternate “as vse is,” and that therefore, in Jed- 
burgh at least, the swesch was the drum. <A few 
words from some of your learned Anglo-Saxon 
correspondents on the etymon and use of swesch 
would be welcome. Has it any connexion with 
swash in swashbuckler ? A. ©, M. 


Rivewars, Earts or Loyxponperry.—Why 
did the Ridgways, afterwards Earls of London- 
derry, take the Peacock coat of arms ? 

Is the name (R.) Saxon, Norman, or, as some 
say, Welsh (Rhydwyr). What became of the 
family portraits? Where is the monument or 
tombstone of Lord Henry Ridgway, buried in the 
Temple Church, 1708, and Sir Robert R., buried 
at Lichfield, 1641? I am writing the life of Sit 
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Thomas, and therefore am anxious to have the 
answers to these queries. 
Tuos. Epw. Ripeway. 


Istanp oF “ Wanwak.”—Years ago I remem- 
ber reading, in a collection of “ Eastern Tales,” a 
story of an enchanted island, the island of Wah- 
wak, in which there were fairies who had feather 
dresses, and flew about like birds. I think the 
hero of the tale managed to steal the dress of one 
of the ladies while she was bathing, and she be- 
came his wife, until she managed to regain pos- 
session of her feather tunic, &c. 

Can you refer me to the collection of tales in 
which this story is to be found? I am certain the 
island was called Wahwak. SrmpBap. 


Letters Parent or Jasper Eart or Pem- 
BROKE.—In Norris’s Etchings of Tenby (London, 
Booth, 1812) appears a fac-simile of a Letter 
Patent of Jasper Earl of Pembroke, relating to the 
town walls and fosses of Tenby, and dated 36th 
year of Hen. VI. of England after the Conquest. 
The MS. is said by Mr. Mason, the respected 
publisher of Tenby, not to be found now amongst 
the town documents, nor is its whereabouts known. 
As there is an intention of reprinting this docu- 
ment, and as its contents are frequently uncertain, 
partly, probably, from the questionable Latin of 
the Earl’s jurist, partly from errors of the original 
scribe, and, lastly, from the inability of Mr. Norris 
and his fac-simile maker to decipher the charac- 
ters of the MS., it would be very desirable that 
the original deed should be consulted. Any in- 
formation as to the existence of this MS., and 
caer to collate it with the fac-simile, would 
thankfully acknowledged by Deo Duce. 

Bagendon, Cirencester. 

Nep Warp’s “Trip to Jamarca.”—In the 
title-page to the London Spy, it is stated that this 
author wrote also A Trip to Jamaica. I have 
inquired for this book in vain at the British 
Museum, and at various libraries in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Can any of your readers tell me 
where a copy is to be found ? H. T. Rivey. 


“Papper.” —What is the exact meaning and 
etymology of this word, employed at the time of 
the Civil War to designate, as it would appear, 
camp-followers who had the care of cavalry horses? 
It occurs in a speech of Essex’s, quoted in The 
Devereux, Earls of Essex, ii. 353 ; and I have seen 
it elsewhere. . T. W. Wess. 


Atesrnistic Freemasons. — Henry O’Brien 
dedicates his work on The Round Towers of Ire- 
land, among others “To the teachers of Religion 
and the lovers of History, more especially to the 
Alebinistic Order of Freemasons.” Some thirty- 
years since I was initiated into a London Lodge, 
and in masonic language passed the chair, but have 














never learned the whereabouts or any iculars of 
the above order. Can any reader of “ N. & G.” give 
any information on the subject ? H. W. D. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS oF Cats.—I have a large 
pet cat and notice that he invariably uses the left 
paw first, whether to attract our attention, to pull 
a piece of meat from my hand, or to stretch up to 
anything beyond his reach. Is this usual in cats, 
or is my puss a feline Benjamite ? 

GREYSTEIL. 


Fotutiotr = Srrovupe.—Henry Lord Folliott 
of Ballyshannon, co. Donegal, died 10th Noyv., 
1622. He m. Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Stroude, knight, of Stoke-under-Hemden, Somerset- 
shire. Where can I see an account of the family 
of Stroude ? Y. S. M. 


Bripces’s History or NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— 
In the second volume, under Clopton, the following 
occurs :-— 

“Robert de Hotot, in 50 Edw. III., claimed and re- 
covered a villein, named William de Blaisworth, who had 
eloped from Clopton into the manor of Kimbolton, in the 
possession of Isabella de Bohun, Countess of Hereford, &c. 
At a day appointed, this Robert with his counsil came to 
Kimbolton Castle, where before the Countess and her 
counsil, by the evidence of two Registers, le Blakboke 
and le Whitboke, he ae his own descent from Richard 
de Hotot, who bought the lands in villenage ; and the 
descent of the villein from Walter Blaisworth his 
ancestor, who was the tenant at the time of the pur- 
chase.” 

What are the two “ bokes” referred to above ? 

Be ae 


“Tue HavntTeD AND THE Havunters.”—Who 
is the author of the above story? It was published 
in Blackwood some years ago, and reprinted in the 
tenth volume of Tales from Blackwood. 


F. C. T. 


Famity Ranx.—How far is it true to say that 
a lady is always of the same rank as her husband? 
If a man of a noble descent marries the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant or shop-keeper who has no 
claim even to antiquity, does that lady become of 
her husband’s rank, and is she thus acknowledged 
by society ? MILESIAN. 


“Brack Gowns anp Rep Coars, or, Oxford in 
1834. A Satire addressed to the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” Published in six parts by James Ridg- 
way & Sons, London, 1834. Who was the author? 

G. M. T. 

[This severe satire, in which the Duke of Wellington 
plays a conspicuous part, is the production of the late 
George Cox, MA, and Fellow of New College, Oxford.] 


Mrs. Janet TayLor.—This lady is said to have 
contributed papers to the United Service Gazette, 
under an assumed name. I am told that they 
were so much to the purpose, that they were at the 
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time thought to be written by a naval officer. I 
am desirous of obtaining particulars of these — 
yt 


J. Frayxuiy, Artist.—The illustrations to the 
original edition of Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
tale of Old St. Paul’s were by one J, Franklin, 
who both designed and engraved them. In every 
respect these plates are highly meritorious, but 
especially in the light-and-shade effects and the 
feeling for architecture. May I ask what other 
works have been accomplished by the same hand ? 

J. W. W. 


“Rep neck”: “To Rock Dicky Crez.”—Can 
any one acquainted with Lancashire lore inform 
me of the meaning of the above expressions? The 
former is applied to all Catholics in Lancashire, 
and the latter to those attending the Christmas 
midnight mass who were charged with going to 
church to “rock Dicky Cree.” Can this latter 
expression mean “ To rock the Infant Christ in his 
cradle,” if so, was the term “ Dicky ” ever used for 
cradle ? WILrrip or GaLway, 


Tysury.— Passing lately along Upper Bryan- 
ston Street, Hyde Park, I came across an inter- 
esting relic of the London Golgotha. Peter 
Cunningham, in his Handbook to London, states 
that the site of the ancient gallows is under one of 
the houses in Cumberland Place. I found, by the 
evidence of several local antiquaries, that he was 
mistaken, and that the potence itself was in Upper 
Bryanston Street, a few doors from the Edgeware 
Road, on the northern side. The whole of this 
side of the street is occupied by squalid tenements 
and sheds, now in course of démolition, and on 
the site of one of these, under the level of the 
present street, is to be seen a massive brickwork 
pillar, in the centre of which is a large socket, 
evidently for one of the pillars of the old gallows. 
An ancient house at the corner of Upper Bryanston 
Street and Edgeware Road, which has been pulled 
down within the last few weeks, was described to 
me as the only one existing in the neighbourhood 
when executions took place at Tyburn, and from 
the balcony in front of which the sheriffs of London 
used to take their official view of the proceedings. 
Can any of your readers inform me why Tyburn 
became the spot for the punishment of malefactors, 
and when executions first took place there? Why 
were these discontinued after the year 1783? 
What is the derivation of the name Tyburn? Was 
the spot on the property of the Bishops of London ? 
Is the tradition correct which states the house 
standing near the gallows was the residence, for 
many generations, of Jack Ketch, who had for fee 
the tolls of Tyburn Gate. 

C2SARIENSIS IN ANGLIA. 

Conservative Club. 


[Cunningham states that Tyburn Gallows stood on the 





site of Connaught Place. Other accounts say that No. 49, 
Co: ht Square occupies the site, and that the fact is 
recorded in the lease. Fitz Osborne was hanged at 
Tyburn, 4.p. 1191. This is the earliest known instance. 
e scandal and the cruelty attending the carting of 
criminals from Newgate to Tyburn, caused the selection 
of the former for the execution of the sentence of the law. 
“Teyborne, so called of bornes and springs, and tying 
men up there,” is Minsheu’s explanation, a.p. 1617. 
Fuller leaves his readers the choice of two interpretations, 
He says the gallows was erected for the Lollards, and 
that they were tied to the beam, while the lower part of 
their bodies was burnt! Two and burne = two rivulets 
near the place, form the basis of the second meaning. } 


Coat or Arms.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me information = Fal to the following 
arms !—Argent, 6 zinqfoils (colour unknown, pro- 
bably gules) 3, 2, and 1, a chief indented or; 
crest, a crab displayed? I believe they were borne 
by the Farrs of Stock Gaylard, Dorset, an estate 
which came to that family in 1724 on the marriage 
of John Farrwith Miss Lewys. Theirrepresentatives 
still possess a coffee pot of the make of 1724, on 
which are engraved these arms, impaling Lewys 
without the crest ; that however appears on a seal 
still in the family with the same arms, probably 
of the date of Charles II. 

The nearest arms I can find are drawn by 
Mundy, Harl. MS., 1552, for Farra of Norfolk— 
no place given. 

These are Ar., 2 bars gu., each charged with 3 
cingfoils or, & chief indented of the last ; crest, 
a scorpion reversed. This coat, Mundy says, 
quarters the following : Azure, 2 bars wavy, and 
in base 6 estoils (or mullets of as many points) 3 
2 and 1 or; ona chief ermine, likewise wavy, a 
cross engrailed lunette sable; crest, a cross en- 
grailed sa. No name or place is given with this 
coat, and I cannot discover its owner. 

Can any of your readers inform me whose coats 
they are and where did this Farra live ? 

Farra is evidently a corruption for Ferrer or 
Ferre, a family of considerable importance, who 
resided in Norfolk in the reigns of Edwards I., IL, 
and III., and perhaps some centuries earlier and 
later. Sir Guido Ferrer or Ferre died in the latter 
reign, and his widow, Dame Eleanor de Ferre, 
married Ralf Gorges of Somerset. One William 
de Ferre held land of her in Suffolk, at Rendham, 
at her death, and I imagine the Farrs of Dorset 
must be connected with her, and probably are 
descended from him, for about the reign of Charles 
II. they used her seal as their own, a lion ramp., 
surrounded by anorle of trefoilsslipped (Montendre). 
See Boutell’s Heraldry. The late Mr. Mowlem of 
Swanage possessed the deeds to which they were 
appended. This lady was connected with the 
Uffords and Bacons of Norfolk, and the cross en- 
grailed may be derived from one of them. Mem- 
bers of both the Ferrers and Bacon families lived at 
Gillingham, Norfolk, and many of the Farres of 
Dorset had an alias Gillingham—one Walter Farre 
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alias Gillingham, of Bread St. Ward, London, had 
many grants of suppressed convents, and previously 
obtained several grants in Dorset through Queen 
Jane Seymour. He obtained a grant of arms which 
bears a curious resemblance to the Norfolk Ferrers. 
They bore, Gu., a cross moline ar., over all a bend 
sable. These arms were borne by Sir Guido Ferre 
about the sixteenth century, by the Farrs of Ep- 
worth. Walter Farre, alias Gillingham, of London, 
Essex, and Dorset, bore, Gu., a saltire cotised be- 
tween four fleurs-de-lis or. Ifa bend sinister were 
added to the Norfolk shield, the ends of the cross 
moline might easily be mistaken for fleurs-de-lis. 
Pym YEATMAN. 
3, Pump Court, Temple. 


Hackney Carriaces.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me the name of any work on Hack- 
ney Carriages, or does such a work exist ? 


X. Y. Z. 





Replies. 
0. B. B..s VOLUME OF MS. POEMS. 

(4" 8. ix. 531; x. 14, 47, 86, 279, 361, 394.) 

I duly received from the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 
Mr. Royte Entwiste’s MS. volume of poems of 
Charles II.’s time, which I ventured, in your num- 
ber of November 16, 1872, to ask him to send you 
for inspection and report. I am obliged to Mr. 
Extwiste for his prompt attention to my sugges- 
tion, but I fear I can say nothing pleasing. 

Mr. Entwiste, who first wrote as O. B. B. 
(Omnia Bona Bonis), has some time since aban- 
doned his first ideas, that the volume of poems was 
the work of one author, who he at one time sup- 
posed might be Donne, and who he afierwards 
suggested was a friend of Dryden who anonymously 
assisted him to poetical pre-eminence. One poem 
in the volume is MacFlecknoe, which Mr. En- 
TWISLE thought distinct from Dryden’s: “ Dryden’s 
MacFlecknoe and my author’s Mack Flecknoe are 
alike vigorous satires directed against the rival 
poet, Shadwell.” The Mac Flecknoe of this MS. 
volume is a copy of Dryden’s. 

Another poem in the volume is the Essay on 
Satire, which I ventured to suggest was Lord Mul- 
grave’s well known poem, and so it is. Mr. En- 
TWISLE then mentioned important differences be- 
tween the Essay as it a peared in his volume and 
the published poem. Wisssuptei I asked which 
of the two editions of Mulgrave’s poem he had 
compared his MS. with, many great changes from 
the first edition having been introduced into the 
later one, printed in Mulgrave’s (Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire’s) Works. I find that the MS. poem is 
essentially the same as the first published edition 
of the poem, with a few omissions, probably acci- 
dental, a few immaterial additions, some miscopy- 
ings, and a few small changes which may be im- 
provements, 





Mr. Eytwiste’s last communication, in your 
number of November 2, 1872, ended thus : 

“T think the poems deserve reproduction ; and, incor- 
porated with a selection of the previously unpublished 
matter, a most interesting volume might be made of them. 
The unpublished pieces are twenty-four in number, and 
some of them are both of historical and literary interest. 
If the idea of a single authorship must be yielded, they 
could be produced as ‘A Volume of Political and other 
Poems of the Seventeenth Century.” By fur the major 
part of the volume must be the work of Dryden.” 

I have to observe on this :— 

1. The whole number of pieces in the volume 
is forty-three. Mr. Entwiste has identified, 
besides Mac Flecknoe and The Essay on Satire, 
seventeen pieces in the State Poems to which 
I directed his attention, leaving twenty-four un- 
identified. Ill health and absence from home 
have prevented me from pursuing an investiga- 
tion for further identification; but Mr. G. Bullen, 
Superintendent of the Reading Room at the British 
Museum, has kindly made some search, and has 
discovered three more pieces in print. Two of 
these three are in the State Poems, the third, in 
the Miscellany Poems, London, 1702, Part I. 1077. 
Mr. Bullen has not prosecuted a search in other 
collections of poems, and I do not think his doing 
so worth while. 

2. The pieces yet undiscovered are all of them, 
with two, or perhaps three, exceptions, coarse and 
obscene ; and I must frankly say that no respectable 

ublisher would publish them. I feel sure that 

Mr. Entwisie, who must have read the pieces, 
has not understood them; and I heartily congra- 
tulate him on his innocence, so well exemplifying 
his motto, Omnia bona bonis. 

3. I cannot see the slightest reason for supposing 
that, except Mac Flecknoe, Dryden is the author 
of a single piece in the volume. 

W. D. Curistie. 

32, Dorset Square. 





KYLOSBERN BARONY. 
(4% §. v., vi., viii, ix., x., passim.) 

Dr. RamaGe’s views are always entitled to con- 
sideration, and more especially on topographical 
subjects, when he is possessed of local knowledge. 
Still, there is at least one point, if not two, on 
which we cannot, although far from disinclined, see 
the way clear to concur with him. 

He says that his “local knowledge” leads him: 
to the conclusion that the excepta terra (of Kylos- 
bern) consisted of two, possibly three, farms, 
namely, the Townhead and Townfoot of Auchen- 
leck, and the Newtown, all of which, as it will be 
understood, lie contiguous to each other, the latter 
being the most westerly. On the other hand, we 
presume to think that such a view is excluded by 
the terms of the Charter of 1232, which is to be 
found at 4% §. v. 562, and which must be accepted 
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as the regula regulans. That Charter, one by 
Alex. II. to Ivan de Kirkpatrick, grants, or con- 
firms, “ Totam (terram or villam possibly awanting) 
de Kylosberum per easdem divisas per quas eam 
tenuimus, et atavus ante nos ; excepta terra, que 
jacet juxta Auchenleck, ex parte boreali subscrip- 
tarum divisarwm, scilicet,” &c. Now, surely 
clear it is that this excepted land lay only near 
Auchenleck ; and if so, was not itself Auchenleck, 
an extensive moorland tract, which is a second 
time afterwards mentioned in the Charter by name, 
and yet not as this excepted land. At the same 
time, Newtown, if it be not part of Auchenleck— 
indeed, be not the New- Bown of Auchenleck, 
which had its Townhead and Townfoot—might be 
this “ excepta terra.” 

Looking carefully to these words of the Charter, 
a question may no doubt arise, whether it was the 
“excepta terra,” or “ Auchenleck,” that was “ ex 
parte boreali subscriptarum divisarum.” Gram- 
matically, it was possibly Auchenleck ; and, in any 
view, it is abundantly evident that one or other, 
perhaps both, of these pendicles were so situated ; 
and, in that case, Kylosbern as evidently lay on the 
south side of these divisions (boundaries, marches). 

These “underwritten divisions,” which require 
attention; are stated in the Charter thus :—“ sicut 
rivulus, qui dicitur Poldunelarg, descendit in 
alium rivulum, qui dicitur Potuisso, et ascendendo 
per Poldunelarg usque ad Macricem Sicherium, 
qui se extendit per medium Musse ascendendo ; et 
sic descendendo, ex boreali parte cumuli lapidum, 
versus Auchenleck, usque ad rivulum, qui dicitur 
Poldunii, que est divisa inter Kylosbernium et 
Glengarroch.” This is the whole of the boundary 
description ; and a chief difficulty is, to fix what 
these streams, the Poldunelarg and Potuisso, are — 
the names now by which they are known—and the 
point of confluence of the former into the latter, 
which, presumably, is the main or greater water. 
This confluence, no doubt at the west end of the 
line of boundary, is the starting-point, clearly, of 
that line. Dr. Ramace has come to the conclusion 
that this point is that where the Crichope (or Cree- 
hope) falls into the Cample, considering the former 
as the Poldunelarg, and the latter the Potuisso. 
But, upon this view, we would remark, that as the 
names presently in use—Cample and Crichope— 
are not even faint echoes of—have not the least 
resemblance to—those Charter names which were 
in observance in 1232, we see not on what pro- 
bable grounds the entire change can be accounted 
for. It was not a change from Celtic to Teutonic, 
but, as it would appear, from Celtic to Celtic, a 
course very uncommon, to say the least, and which 
must have taken place some time subsequent to 
1232, and when the latter tongue in these parts of 
Scotland was, if not quite in, getting at least into, 
desuetude. EsPEDARE. 


(To be continued. ) 


Puitistinism (4 §. x. 226, 281, 324, 393; xi, 
46, 84.)—The Professor alluded to by Mr. Froude 
was Matthew Arnold. A. P. §, 


“Joun Dorr” (4% 8. x. 126, 199, 507, 523; 
xi. 84.)—This fish is oftener called the dorade than 
the dorée, but St. Pierre isthe name for it all round 
the coasts. I do not know whether G. E. B. is 
aware that Poisson d’ Avril means April Fool. 


Fitrznorkins, who never writes without either in- 
structing or amusing us,—and commonly he does 
both,—tells us (4° 5. x. 507), he only knows the 
Dory in its cooked state. Why does he not walk 
to Bond Street, or Charing Cross, and see the fish 
in all its fresh tints? These certainly are “jaune 
doré,” and yet it seems doubtful whether the fish 
was ever so called in France. D. (4% 8. x. 533) 
says it is there termed “St. Pierre.” Does he 
mean that one would ask a French fish-dealer for 
“un St. Pierre”? It sounds oddly. 

Yarrell, in his History of British Fishes (i. 162) 
enters fully into the question of the etymology of 
“John Dory,” but does not help it much by the 
story he quotes from Colonel Montagu about Quin 
having so named the fish. Alluding to the legend 
that the spots on its sides record the circumstance 
of its being the fish held by St. Peter, when he 
took the tribute-money from its mouth, Yarrell 
says that it is called by the fishermen of the 
Adriatic Il Janitore, with reference to the saint, 
and hence our English name; but neither 
Yarrell nor W. P. (4th S. x. 126) seems to be 
aware that janitore, if there were such a word, 
would be pronounced by an Italian yanitore, with 
no sound like that of the English j. As farasI 
know, however, there is no such word as janitore 
in Italian. I never heard it, and I do not find it 
in the dictionaries. 

There are readers of “ N. & Q.” in France. Will 
one of them, the next time he sees a John Dory at 
the market, be so kind as to ask the Frenchman 
what he calls the fish, and then forward the reply 
to our editor ? J AYDEE. 


The popular German name for John Dory is 
Petersfisch, which appellation has, of course, the same 
legendary origin as the French name. The scien- 
tific appellation, however, is Heringskonig, 4.¢. 
king of herrings. Your correspondent, Firz- 
HOPKINS was, therefore, quite right in saying that 
the translation of John Dory by Goldfisch or Gold- 
forelle was utterly wrong. The few German- 
English dictionaries in my possession have Sannen- 
fisch, which is not exact either, that being only the 
name of the genus to which the Petersfisch belongs. 
In the large original edition of Hilpert alone, I 
find both Petersfisch and Sannenfisch for John 
Dory, thus giving the special name before the 
generic llation. C. A. Bucnnem, Pu.D. 
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Use or THe Accusative Pronorn (4% §. x. 
429, 504; xi. 20, 60.)—I must trust to your indul- 

mce for a few parting words. I feel jealous for 
the credit of Burke as a model of English style. 
He is one of those dvaxres avdpov to whom we 
look as towering above their compeers ; and in the 
full torrent of his eloquence he never exceeds the 
bounds of propriety and good taste. 

Let us look for a moment at the context in which 
the passage in question is found. He has been 
speaking of the declaration issued by the British 
Government, December 27th, 1796, of their desire 
to treat for peace, which he denounces as altogether 
unnecessary and uncalled-for. He asks, who re- 

uired it, and he enumerates in succession the 
different powers of Europe, until he comes to the 
Pope, when he continues :— 

‘Tt is not for his Holiness we intend this consolatory 
declaration. .... Is it to him we are to prove the sin- 
cerity of our resolution?....Is it him who has 
drained and cultivated the Pontine Marshes that we are 
to satisfy of our cordial spirit of conciliation? Is it to 
him we are to prove our good faith?” &e. 

Now I maintain that the “him” is governed by 
the verb “ satisfy.” Change slightly the order of 
the words, and this will at once appear. “Is it 
that we are to satisfy him who has drained the 
Pontine Marshes of our cordial spirit of concilia- 
tion?” This probably brings out more clearly 
Burke’s meaning, which is not that some person 
must be satisfied, and the question is, whether it 
is the Pope or not—but that none of the parties 
whom he is enumerating require any satisfaction, 
the conduct of the British Government having 
been such as to satisfy them already. 

If the nominative “he” is substituted for 
“him,” the verb “ satisfy” has no objective case to 
govern. It may be said that the word “that” is 
used in the sense of “ whom,” and would therefore 
form the objective to “satisfy.” I do not think 
so, as this would change the whole drift of the 
passage, which is that no satisfaction is required 
either by the Pope or anyone else. The “ that,” 
therefore, applies to the act of satisfaction rather 
than to the person to be satisfied. 

Lord Lyttelton agrees with me “ that at least in 
some languages, grammar is a matter of use and 
custom merely ; but only to some extent.” Will 
Lord Lyttelton kindly mention a language in which 
grammar is not derived from use and custom ? 

I will undertake to maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that there is not a grammatical con- 
cord or rule of syntax in any given language which 
18 not flagrantly violated by the grammatical rules 
in some other language. Language, being merely 
the articulate expression of thought, is capable of 
an infinite variety of modifications for the purpose. 
wogic, I fear, has had little to do with the estab- 
lishment of grammatical forms, except the logic of 
common sense, which provides an expression when 
the necessity for it is felt. 











The whole passage from Burke is too long to 
quote, but I am satisfied that any person comi 
to its perusal without a preconceived opinion wil 
arrive at the conclusion that, both grammatically 
and logically, its phraseology is strictly accurate. 
I would call Lord Lyttelton’s attention, as an 
eminent classicist, to the following passages :— 
“ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.” Hor. Carm. I. i. 
“Est guidus Eleze concurrit palma quadrige.” 
Propertius, iii. 7, 17. 
These sentences are affirmative, but they might 
equally be used interrogatively. Now, if Lord 
Lyttelton be right in asserting that “grammar 
follows the rules of logic,” Burke’s construction, 
“is it him,” &c., ought to be correct. If, on the 
other hand, as I maintain, grammar is only a 
matter of use and custom derived from the best 
authors, there is no reason why Burke should not 
follow a classical example. If we leave out the 
word “that,” which is quite unnecessary to explain 
the sense, and read, “Is it him we are to satisfy,” 
the phrase is exactly parallel with the passages 
from the Latin authors just quoted, I think “ Is 
it he we are to satisfy” would be abhorrent to all 
good taste. It may doubtless be said that in the 
above Latin quotations, the antecedent nominative 
is understood, but the same principle may be 
equally applied to the English construction. 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Wark, Knave! Wuart tooxest at?” (4% 
S. xi. 13, 60.)—I suspect that Mr. Picton’s recol- 
lection of the inscription is not quite accurate. 
It seems to be an hexameter, but will not scan as 
he has quoted it. Possibly it may have run thus: 
“Morandi locus hic non est; discede morator.” 
This line would be a good hexameter, and contains 
a play upon the words médrandi, playing the fool, 
and mérator, loiterer or idler. C. 8. 


Cuarttor oF Powis (4 8. xi. 17.)—Permit 
me to correct a blunder of mine, made in stating 
my query—the more inexcusable because I might 
have known better. It is generally said that 
Alianora de Holand (of Kent) was married three 
times: first, to Roger Earl of March; secondly, to 
Edward Charlton, Lord Powis; and thirdly, to 
John Sutton, Lord Dudley. The so-called third 
marriage never took place. The evidence of dates 
shows this; for Edward Lord Powis died in 1422, 
while his wife Alianora predeceased him, dying at 
the birth of her daughter Joyce Charlton, Oct. 23, 
1405. The lady, who was really the widow of 
Lord Powis, and who afterwards married Lord 
Dudley, was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Berkeley of Beverstone (Herald and Genealogist, 
v. 109-127). This fact, however, does not entirely 
do away with my query. The extract from the 


Issue Roll, Michs., 9 Hen. V., appears to refer 
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to two persons of the name of Edward Chariton. 
Had the Elizabeth therein named been Lady 
Powis, why should she be indicated as the widow 
of Edward Charlton, Knight, and the executrix of 
Edward Lord Powis? The grammar and arrange- 
ment of the sentence imply that there were two 
Edwards, not one. And yet, if Elizabeth Charlton 
were not Lady Powis, who was she / 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Elizabeth Charlton was the daughter of Sir 
John Berkeley of Beverstone, and second wife of 
Edward Charlton, whom she survived; she subse- 
quently married John de Sutton. HeRMENTRUDE 
had better consult The Feudal Barons of Powys, 
by Morris Charles Jones; London, J. Russell 
Smith. TORFAEN. 


Martiat’s Transcators (4 §, xi. 37.)—The 
“ Calverly of high renown” in Hag’s rendering of 
Martial, xii. 49, was, in all likelihood, “ Mr. 
Caverly, of Queen’s Square, St. Andrew’s, Holborn,” 
to whom John Weaver dedicates his Essay towards 
a History of Dancing, 1712. (The name Calverly is 
probably here given as commonly pronounced.) He 
was a celebrated teacher of dancing, and in that light 
may be considered “an educator of female youth,” 
as Makrocnerr conjectures. Weaver speaks of 
him in terms of high commendation. He says— 

** But tho’ the universal esteem and credit your school 
has obtain’d, for being a nursery of virtue and good- 
breeding, is sufficient to outvie the little cavils of those 
who blame this manner of education ; yet my endeavours 
to vindicate and illustrate it may not be ungrateful to 
such who have not that perfect understanding in it, by 
which you have so greatly distinguished yourself... . . 
The discreet manner of educating ladies according to 
their different genius and capacity has so good an effect, 
that none go from you unimproved ; and those who can- 
not arrive at the e and air which is cultivated (where 
there is any foundation in nature for it) by Mr. Caverly, 
can in the same place learn more useful qualifications, 
= follow a pattern of domestick life and economy in his 
wife. 

A later publication of Weaver's, Anatomical 
and Mechanical Lectures upon Dancing, 1721, is 
also dedicated to the same “ Mr. Caverly.” 

The Tory bookseller referred to in Oldham’s 
version of Ep. i. 119, is “ Joseph Hindmarsh, at 
the Black Boy in Cornhill.” Danton calls him 
“Tory Hindmarsh.” He printed several collec- 
tions of songs by the old Tory poet, Tom D’Urfey, 
and died before the year 1705, when Dunton 
printed his Life and Errors. 

Epwarp F. Rrsactr. 


Tue Batrie-rieip or Cann (4% §. x. 306.)— 
Dr. Ramace’s interesting disquisition on the site 
of this great battle may possibly be noticed by 
some one, who has, like him, had the felicity of 
visiting the scene. The Second Punic War has 


always been to me the most fascinating period 
of Roman history; and the career of Hannibal forms 














the most monangs | portion of Dr. Arnold’s book. 
As Archdeacon Hare well remarks (Preface to 
Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. iii., p. viii), 
the great Head-master of Rugby was the first “ who 
has given anything like an adequate repre- 
sentation of the wonderful genius and noble 
character of Hannibal.” 

In his account (p. 138) of the approach of the 
rival armies on the memorable 2nd of August, 
a.c. 216, Dr. Arnold describes the cheerful de- 
meanour of Hannibal, and his jesting reception of 
a remark by one of his officers, which, caught up by 
his soldiers, was a presage of victory. As every 
little trait of this remarkable man deserves the 
widest circulation, and the point of the joke is 
veiled in the Greek of Plutarch, perhaps a free 
translation may be allowed. As the Carthaginian 
was nearing the Roman army, one of Hannibal's 
officers, Giscon by name, observed to the general 
how wonderful the numbers of the enemy seemed. 
On which Hannibal, contracting (rvvayayov) his 
countenance, observed, “there is a more wonderful 
thing than this, O Giscon! which has escaped 
thee.”. And on Giscon asking what this was, 
“ Because,” said Hannibal, “in that mighty host, 
there is not one named Giscon !” 

It is to be lamented that so little is known 
of the daily life and habits of the man, who for 
sixteen years maintained his hold on the fairest 
parts of Italy, with an army composed of merce- 
nary soldiers, of different nations yet so thoroughly 
under the control of their general, that no in- 
stance of mutiny in their ranks is recorded — 
a circumstance unparalleled in the annals of war. 
Like the language of his country, which has 
perished, with the exception of the few sentences 
preserved in the Penulus of Plautus, so might the 
great exploits of Hannibal, had they not been 
recorded by the Roman historian, and by Polybius, 
the friend of the Scipios. 

Both the Roman and the Greek, however, wrote 
with a bias—the former against the enemy of his 
country, and the latter in favour of his friends. 
It was the task of Dr. Arnold, unhappily never 
completed, to disentangle the truth regarding the 
public career of the immortal Carthaginian ; but 
even he turned away with “ deep disappointment ” 
(as he says, p. 133) from “the tent and camp 
of Hannibal,” confessing that though the poet's 
fancy might penetrate the veil which overhangs it, 
the historian might not do so. AneLo-Scortus. 





Sir Nicnotas Sratiine (4 §. x. 519.)— 
Christopher Kenn, Esq., of Kenn Court, Somerset, 
High Sheriff for Somerset, 1575, buried at Kenn, 
January 23rd, 1592/3, married Florence Stalling, 
who, according to his will, proved in the Prero- 
gative Court, March 2, 1592 (Neville, 15), was 
“the daughter of one John Stallinge, deceased.” 
She married, secondly, at Kenn, Sept. 14, 1593, 
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Sir Nicholas Stalling, probably a relative of her 
own, who was buried at Kenn, Jan. 10, 1605. 
There is no will of his in the Prerogative Office. 
The will of his widow, Lady Florence Stalling, is 
in Dale, 2, and was proved Jan. 4, 1620/1. She 
was buried at Kenn, Sept. 27, 1620. She had no 
issue by her second husband. State Papers, April 
14, 1604:— 

“The King to Stallinge,—commends the suit of Sir 
Robert Stewart, brother of the Earl of Orkney, to Elisa- 
beth, daughter of the late Christopher Kenn, his warde.” 

This Elizabeth, however, married, first, John 
Poulett, created Baron Poulett of Hinton St. 
George, in 1627, who died 1649; secondly, John 
Ashburnham, ancestor of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
She is mentioned as his second wife, in the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb in Ashburnham Church. He 
died June 15, 1671. Administration in Preroga- 
tive Office :-— 

“1591, July 3.—Com" to Katherine Stallinge, widow 
of Richard Stallinge of St. Mary's Buthouse, London, 
deceased.” 

F. Brown. 

Beckenham. 


The following are copies of the parish registers 
of Ken, Somerset :— 
“ (Married) 
1593, 
September 14, Mr. Nicholas Stallinge 
Mrs. florence Kenn.” 
** (Buried) 
1605, 
January 20, S' Nicholas Stallinge, 
Knyghte. 
1620, 
The Lady Stalling was buried 
the day of September.” 
Lady Stallinge was the wife of Christopher Kenn, 
Esq., Lord of Kenn, who died 1592, as appears by 
the monument over the tower arch in Ken Church. 


E. D. B. 


Cuexe Famiiy (4% §. xi. 55.)—Peter Cheke, 
father of the learned Sir John Cheke, and father- 
in-law of Lord Burghley, was never of Pergo, 
which in his time belonged to the Grey family, and 
was sold early in the seventeenth century, by 
Henry, Lord Grey of Groby, to Sir Thomas Cheke, 
whose family continued at Pergo about a hundred 
years. Sir Thomas Cheke married first a daughter 
of Mr. Peter Osborne, by whom he had no issue. 
He had several children by his second wife, Essex, 
daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick. Peter 
Cheke married a lady named Agnes Dufford. I 
have never completed my pedigree of the Cheke 
family, and therefore hesitate to offer it to your 
correspondent. Such, however, as it is, he is wel- 
come to see it. E. J. 8. 

Stoke Newington. 


Tue Bioop or §S. Janvarius (4 §. x. 351.)— 
The account referred to by your correspondent is 











probably that contained in a letter printed in the 
Pall Mall Gazette for the 29th September, 1869. 
It is, as he suggests, written from a “ scientific” 
point of view, and is therefore valuable to all 
seeking impartial evidence upon the subject. 


A. K. 


GeRMAN Protestant Bisnops (4 §. x. 431.) — 
I do not much like presuming to dispute a statement 
of Dr. Dollinger, but I think he is mistaken. Dr. 
Ursinus, I believe, was only a titular bishop, nomi- 
nated to that office by the King of Prussia, but 
never consecrated by the bishops of the Anglican 
Church. It is true some negotiations, with the 
view of introducing episcopacy and a liturgy, on 
the model of the Church of England, into his 
dominions, were commenced by Frederick I., and 
carried on for some time between him and in- 
fluential persons in this country. The Archbishop 
of York (Sharp) and the Bishop of Bristol (Robin- 
son) favoured the project; but, unfortunately, 
owing to the culpable apathy and supineness of 
the Primate (Tenison), nothing was accomplished, 
the opportunity was lost. E. H. A. 


“ Huprpras” (4% §. x. 431.)—The letters on 
the whipping-post in the illustration to Hudibras 
are, I believe, only meant as the cognizance or 
mark of the Lord of the Manor, which was usually 
placed at the top of the post. I believe Simm’s 
plate is taken from Hogarth’s illustrations to the 
edition of 1726, in which the stocks are twice 
represented—in the first plate the letters are 


°-l- and in the second plate — It is possible the 


R.L. 
original sketch may have been taken from some old 
village stocks with which Butler was acquainted. 
The letters £.c. might refer to Earls Croom, where 
he was clerk to Justice Jeffreys ; or they might 
be intended for a monogram of Richard Earl 
Carbury, of Ludlow Castle, under whom Butler 
was steward. Epwarp Sotty. 


“To sEE A LADY,” &c. (4% S. xi. 36.)—Down 
will find the epigram in Elegant Extracts—Poetry, 
p. 882, without author’s name. It runs thus :-— 

“To see a lady of such grace, 
With so much sense and such a face, 
So slatternly, is shocking ; 
O if you would with Venus vie, 
Your pen and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your stocking.” 


R. E. E. W. 


“Hoty Lane” (4% §. xi. 36.+—At Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, is a thoroughfare named All- 
hallows Lane, which is always called Hallow Lane 
by the townsfolk. X. P. D. 


Ditrer’s Ercuines (4% §. xi. 36.)—Heliotype 
copies of Diirer’s Melancolia and Knight and 
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Death may, I believe, be obtained for a small sum 

from the Hetiotype Company, 221, Regent Street. 
G. P. C. 

Edwards & Kidd, 22, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, supply beautiful photographs of these two 

and many other Diirers’. Pe.acius would do well 

also to visit 36, Rathbone Place, to see the auto- 
types there. FP. Ee 


If Peiactvs sends me his address, I shall forward 
him a copy of Diirer’s Melancolia, excellently re- 
produced by the heliotype process. 

James RIcHARDSON. 

89, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Heratpic: Arms WANTED (4 §. xi. 55.)—The 
arms asked for by R. F. C., “or, a fess gu.,” 
are attributed by Edmondson (ed. 1780) to the 
family of Ablehall, of Gloucester. To the same 
name he also accords another rendering—“ gu. 
a fess or.” J.S. Upat. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Surver Mepat, 1719 (4" §. xi. 57.)—It is not 
a scarce one, and its value is about a guinea and a 
half. It was struck in commemoration of an 
interesting event in the life of Clementina. She 
was sent by her father, James Sobieski, to be 
married to the son of our James II., then in exile. 
George I. wished to prevent the alliance taking 

lace, and at his instance the Emperor arrested 

lementina in the Tyrol, on her way to Paris, and 
she was taken to Inspruck, and there detained. 
She effected her escape, however, disguised as a 
man, and fled to Bologna, where she was married 
by proxy. She then went to Rome, and was kept 
there by the Pope till the arrival of the Chevalier 
St. George (see Mr. Haggard’s account of Jacobite 
medals in the Num. Chron., 1st series, 1839). The 
legend in the exergue of the medal, which Mr. 
Rv e does not mention, sc. DECEPTIS CVSTODIBVS, 
refers to her flight. It is the work of orro 
HAMERANI, as appears by the inscription on the 
circular edge under the bust. 

Mr. Rute writes like a Jacobite, possibly as 
one, when he calls Clementina de jure Queen of 
Great Britain. She was not that after the Act of 
Convention in 1689. CCC.X.I. 


Mrs. Browntne’s Doe “ Fiusn” (4% §, xi. 29.) 
—Mrs. Browning says, “It was Bedreddin and 
the unsalted cheesecake over again.” But the 
alleged crime for which poor Bedreddin Hassan 
was arrested was leaving the pepper out of the 
cream tarts (or cheesecakes, as the modern version 
of the Arabian Nights has it). i 


Scrore anp Grosvenor Controversy (4 §., 
xi. 34.)—The original record of the proceedings in 
the Earl Marshal’s Court, in the cause of arms 
between Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir Robert 





Grosvenor, is preserved among the Miscellaneous 








Rolls of the Court of Chancery in the Public 
Record Office. The roll containing the case of 
Le Scrope, extending to ro membranes, ig 
numbered 311,—and that relating to the case of 
Grosvenor, containing twenty-four membranes, is 
numbered 312. An abstract of these proceedings 
has been printed by Sir Harris Nicholas under 
the title De Controversia in Curia Militari inter 
Ricardum le Scrope et Robertum Grosvenor, 
milites, Rege Ricardo Secundo, 1385-1390. The 
Cornish family of Carminowe claimed to bear the 
same arms, and continued to bear them, differenced 
with a label, until the extinction of the family late 
in the seventeenth century. JoHn Mac eEay, 
Hammersmith. 


“ Jack SprnpLE” (4% S. xi. 35.}—The amusing 
story of Jack Spindle, and his fruitless attempts 
to raise the wind, may be found, occurring as an 
illustration, in Goldsmith’s essay On the Use of 
Language—The Bee, No. iii., Saturday, October 20, 
1759. A similar story is repeated in The Citizen 
of the World (1760-62), Letter xxvii. May I, 
however, be forgiven for suspecting that the cue 
which my valued friend C. E. R. is really in search 
of, is contained at the close of the second para- 
graph of the Essay referred to. The sentence runs 
thus :-— 

“The true use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them.” 

This is a sentiment usually attributed to Talley- 
rand; it has been traced, however, to Charron, De 
la Sagesse. V. H. 


“ CorsracuEL” (4% §. xi. 57.)\—Another form 
of this word—Croceregal—almosts suggests its 
derivation. Scanty notice of this well preserved 
ruin may be found in the Statistical Account, sub 
voce “ Ayrshire,” par. “ Kirkoswald,” and in the 
Beauties of Scotland. Where can one meet with 
ampler details ? J. MANUEL. 

ewcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tae Kituicrew Famiiy (4 S. xi. 57.)}—In 
Poems by Mrs. Anne Killigrew, London, 1686, 
4to., occurs the following:— 

“On my Aunt, Mrs. A. K., Drown’d under London 
Bridge in the Queens Bardge, Anno 1641. A Poem by 
Anne Killigrew.” 

Where is any contemporaneous account of this 
occurrence to be found ? Gero. C. Boase. 


Moss on Tomastones (4 §, x. 411.)—If Dr. 
RamacE will lay turfs on a moss-covered stone, 
they will, in a short time, eat off every particle of 
moss, and will leave the stone as fresh and clean as 
on the day it was hewn. This of course involves the 
necessity of laying an upright stone flat ee time. 

LBA. 


Tue Merres or Tennyson (4 §, x. 293, 338, 
390, 403, 479; xi. 37.)—The passage quoted by 
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H. A. B. (4% S. x. 390), from a review which 

in the Examiner in 1869, suggesting a 

possible origin to the “movement” of Tennyson’s 

m, The Light Brigade, recalls to memory a 

speculation of a similar kind, which occurred to me 

many years ago, and which I do not remember to 
have heard or seen mentioned. 

When Maud first made its appearance, in 1855, 
the garden song, with its pesellie rhythm, struck 
every ear, and dawned upon this generation as a 
novelty in metre. But in turning over the pages 
of Dryden, we find among the songs (often con- 
taining rare bits of melody) the following stanza, 
occurring quite by itself as to its peculiar cadence. 
It forms part of a fragmentary poem, entitled Of a 
Scholar and his Mistress, &c. and runs thus :— 

* Phillis. 
Shall I marry the man I love? 
And shall I conclude my pains? 
Now bless’d be the Powers above, 
I feel the blood bound in my veins ; 
‘With a lively leap it began to bound, 
And the vapours leave my brains.” 

If this did not suggest the word-music of the 

famous lines, beginning with— 

“Come into the garden, Maud,” 
it may well have done so, for the “motive” is 
unquestionably the same, whilst any differences in 
style are such as the lapse of two centuries is alone 
quite sufficient to account for. J. B. D. 


It has several times been asked in “N. & Q,.” 
to whom does Tennyson refer in the stanza, begin- 
ning— 

“T held it truth with him who sings,” &c.? 

Your correspondent J. W. W. suggests that the 
allusion is to Geo. Herbert. This may be so, but 
Thave often thought that our Laureate had read 
and been struck by the following remark, made by 
St. Augustine in his Serm. iii., De Ascens. :— 

“De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus si vitia ipsa 
calcamus.” 

The idea, at all events, is here anticipated by the 
great Latin father. 

Compare Longfellow’s “The Ladder of St. Au- 
gustine,” Miscellaneous Poems. NECNE. 


Buriats ry Garpens (4 §. viii., ix., x., passim.) 
—Allow me to place on record one more instance 
of burial in a garden. It is that of the celebrated 
John Wilkinson, who in his day was called “the 
Great Iron-master and the Father of the Iron Trade 
in Staffordshire,”—who built the first iron ship in 
1787,* and hit upon the use of dry instead of 
moist sand in moulding,—who invented the boring 
of cannon and cylinders from a centre, and the 
‘melting of iron ore with common coal instead of 
wood,—who erected the first iron furnace in Bilston 


_ 





N. & Q.” 4" 8. x. 88, 











parish, and first used the blast engine in the 
smelting of ore,—who invented the distilling of 
gas from coal, and when at Lindal, at the com- 
mencement of his career, the common box smooth- 
ing iron,—who was born in a common market-cart, 
and at his death was four times buried and three 
times disinterred,—whose first grave was in his 
own garden at Castlehead, and his last in the quiet 
and beautifully simple little church at Lindal-in- 
Cartmel,—who commenced his career in the hum- 
blest of ways at Backbarrow, in Furness, by carry- 
ing metgl in a melted state in large ladles from 
the iron furnace there, across the highway, to 
models he and his father had in an adjoining shed, 
in order to cast the common flat smoothing iron, 
and ended his days after fourscore years of toil the 
sole owner of the great iron-works at Bersham, 
Brymbo, Bradley, Bilston, Willey Sneds Hill, 
Wolverhampton, and other places. 
J. P. Morris. 
Liverpool. 


Eritapu at Sonnine, Berks (4% §. x. 352, 416, 
508.)—Mr. Appis says that “nonage” is very 
good, if only it had ever been used in the sense of 
“enduring youth.” Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
Religio Medici, writes :-— 

“ For we cannot deny the Church of God both in Asia 

and Africa, if we do not forget the peregrinations of the 
Apostles, the deaths of the martyrs, the sessions of _— 
and, even in our reformed judgment, lawful councils, 
held in those parts in the minority and nonage of 
ours.” —P. 101. 
Here the word expresses “ youth,” and was written 
at the same period as the epitaph. Also Walker 
and Maunder give “nonage” as “ minority,”— 
time of life before legal maturity—neither party 
using the word to mean a “second childishness,” 
by which I believe it is now generally known. 
The names and ages of the parties on the monu- 
ments are quite obliterated. Evuis Rieut. 


I have just = upon a version of these 
lines in the last brochure issued by the Ballad 
Society (Ballads from MSS., vol. i., part ii, 
p. 437). I give it literatim below, as it varies 
slightly from the epitaph. It forms the conclusion 
of an epitaph on one named Gray, probably the 
William Gray who wrote New Year's Gifts to 
the Lord Protector, Somerset, in 1550 and 1551. 
See Ballad Society brochure, 414-425.) In Sloane 
MS., 1206, leaf 40, it follows the 2nd New Year’s 
Gift; and Mr. Furnivall surmises that it was 
written by Gray himself. This same Gray, doubt- 
less, is referred to in Puttenham’s Arte of English 
Poesie, 1589 (ed. Arber, p. 32); and, according to 
Mr. Furnivall, he was the author of the Ballad on 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, with the burden, “Synge 
trolle on away,” printed in Percy’s Reliques. The 
Epitaph on Gray is of some length, showing how 
he was done to death by the spiteful tongue of his 
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wicked wife, and denouncing (rather spitefully) 
the old religion. Here are the verses :— 
“Yf Lwst & Lykynge myght be bowght 
ffor sylluer or ffor golde, 
still to Indever yt wolde be sowght : 
what kynges wolde then be olde? 
Bwit all shall pass and ffoulou me,— 
this is most sertin trwthe,— 
bothe hyghe & Lowe, & Ieche degre, 
the age and Ieke the youthe. 
Yf yow be ffound mett or vn-mett 
Agynst the dredfful ower, 
As ye be ffound, so shall the swettar 
be served with the sower. 
All this is sayd to mend ower harthis, 
that shall [it] her or sey, 
And then Acordinge to yower partis 
to ffoulow dethe with me. 
fines.” 


It will be seen that the hiatus (ending with -ge) 
is filled up with “lykynge.” On “Indever” of 
third line, Mr. Furnivall has this rote—“? MS. 
(?) Indever=endure.” On “ ffoulou” of fifth line, 
he has—*? MS. ffoulon, follow : see 1. 80” (last 
line in quotation). “ Swettar” (1. 11) is of course 
& press error. 

It is proved by this that the “Epitaph at 
Sonning, Berks,” is not original. I am inclined to 
query whether the lines are original even in this 
epitaph of “one, Gray.” May it not be a still 
older common-place? We are not told in Mr. 
E.uis Rieut’s query (“N. & Q.,” x. 352) to whom 
the monument, whereon this epitaph appears, is 
erected. Will the good people of Sonning, Berks, 
give us more information? May I advise them to 
subscribe to the Ballad Society, from the last 
issue of which they will learn much more about 
“one, Gray” and his epitaph, than I can possibly 
condense into a note for “ N. & Q.” 

Joun Appis. 


Tae Works or Burns (4% §, x. 387, 456; 
xi, 26.)—Mnr. J. B. Murpocn seems to be entirely 
mistaken in his enumeration of the various editions 
of Burns’s works. In the preface to the Aldine 
edition (1839) a very different account is given; 
and from the tests I have been able to make of its 
accuracy, this account appears to be the true one. 
The first edition did not appear in 1790 (in which 
year none was published), but in 1786, and was 
not in two volumes, but in one thin octavo of 
240 pages, printed at Kilmarnock, by John Wilson. 
The second edition (the first published by Creech) 
appeared in 1787, and forms an octavo of 368 
pages. In the same year, the volume was printed 
in London ; it bears the words “The Third 
Edition” on its title-page, but otherwise is iden- 
tical with the Edinburgh impression. In 1793 
came the next edition, in two small octavos, it 
professing to be “ The Second Edition, considerably 
enlarged ;” and in the following year was issued the 





last impression published in the poet’s lifetime, 

With the exception of a few verbal alterations, the 

volumes are precisely the same as the edition of 

1793. W. B. Cook, 
Kelso. 


Hamer (4 §. x. 292; xi. 72.)—If Mr. Roz 
will refer to this critical edition of Shakspeare 
(that published at Cambridge, 1863-66), he will 
find the reading adopted is “ Imperious”; and that 
this is the reading of the first (imperfect) quarto 
of 1603, of the quartos of 1604, 1605, 1611, (9), 
and 1637, and of the third and fourth folios, 1663, 
1685. “Imperial” appears in the first and second 
folios (1623-?). Of course the learned editors 
(Mr. Clarke, Fellow, and Mr. Wright, Librarian, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge), in determining 
which reading is probably genuine, follow the 
usually adopted canons of tested criticism. Some 
of Mr. Rute’s arguments show how much more 
likely an ordinary editor would be to improve 
imperious into imperial, than to substitute the 
former if the latter were the original reading. I 
need hardly add that the editors have in their 
preface vindicated the high authority of (most of) 
the early quarto editions of single plays. In the 
case of Hamlet, they state that where the first 
folio differs from the quartos, it differs for the 
worse in forty-seven cases, and for the better in 
twenty cases at most. A. C. 


Harr Growine AFTER Deatu (4* §. vi., vii, 
Viii., passim.) —After a silence of nearly two years, 
I venture to give an instance I have just come 
across in support of the theory that hair does grow 
after death. Suffixed to vol. iv. of Count Montho- 
lon’s History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 
Helena (Colburn, 1847) is an account of “The 
Exhumation and Transport of Napoleon’s Remains 
from St. Helena to France,” and in that account 
(p. 342-7) is the “ Report of the Chief Surgeon of 
the Frigate ‘ Bellepoule,’ ” Dr. Remi-Jullien Guil- 
lard, who says, speaking of the appearance of the 
corpse when examined by himself, “the integu- 
ments of the chin were slightly bluish ; 
they had acquired this tint from the beard, which 
— to have grown after death.” (P. 344.) In 
vol. iii. p. 220 of the same work Count Montholon 
states that Noverraz, the Emperor's chasseur, 
shaved him the day after he expired. Dr. Guil- 
lard’s Report, written, as I think Mr. Dixon will 
allow, by a man who “understood the common 
laws of physiology,” certainly strengthens the 
belief in post-mortem growth—a belief which I do 
not think has been at all weakened by any one of 
your numerous correspondents. 

S. R. TownsHenD MAYER. 


Richmond, Surrey. 
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Lorrus Fairy (4 §. viii. 82, 155; xi. 18, 66.) 
—I can add something to the notes sent you by 
y. S. M. on the arms of Archbishop ftus. 
Some years ago I made a note from Addl. MSS. 
4815. Brit. Mus., fol. 101. It relates to the arms 
of the Archbishop. The volume, as well as I 
remember, consists of a series of entries of grants 
and confirmations. I have not been able to verify 
my quotation, which is as follows :— 

“Sable, a chevron engrailed ermine, inter 3 trefoils 
argent, quartered with, argent a chevron inter 3 double 
tenters gules, for Chetham his grandmother, and or, a 
chevron gules inter 3 bugles sable, garnished azure, for 
his mother Crewkerne. On folio 178, Gerroney of 8, a 
galtire engrailed, ‘inter 4 fleurs de lis counterchanged 
argent and sable. On the same page, Sable, a chevron 
engrailed ermine inter 3 trefoils argent.” 

At folio 190, these two coats are quartered together; 
also at 220. Can Y.S. M. connect the pedigree 
he gives on page 20 with that on page 18? 

Fitz RicHarp. 


Kisseve THE Book (4 §. x. 186, 238, 282, 315, 
382, 460, 528.)—In the Scotsman, of Jan. 3, 1873, 
T. L, the sole survivor of the officials connected 
with the old Commissary and Consistorial Court 
of Scotland, gives some interesting “ Reminis- 
cences” of that Court. As to the mode of pro- 
cedure, he says :— 

“The proofs were taken by the Commissaries them- 
selves, and in every case of a the processes 
were sent by the macer to each of them, and before 
judgment was pronounced all the Judges sat, and deli- 
vered their several opinions on the case. The dress of 
the Commissaries was silk gowns, wigs, and bands. 

The oath administered by them to the witnesses in 
Consistorial cases was a very solemn one. The witness 
had to kneel down on a cushion, lay his right hand on 
a Bible, which was placed before him, and repeat as 
follows: ‘I hereby renounce all the blessings contained 
in this holy book, and may all the curses therein con- 
tained be my lot and portion for ever, if I do not tell 
the truth; and I swear by Almighty God, as I shall 
answer to God at the great day of judgment, I will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 
Upon one occasion a woman was told by the Judge to 
kneel down before he administered the oath. ‘Do you 
mean on my bare knees, sir?’ she asked. All present 
were convulsed with laughter, but the Commissary was 

wal to the occasion, and replied with quiet dignity, 
. hichever way you have been accustomed to kneel to 


God. 
W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Weppinc Anniversaries (4 §, x. 431; xi. 
42.)—The “ Diamond Wedding,’”—the Diamantene 
Hochzeit,—is the sixtieth anniversary of the wed- 
ding-day, and is an event which naturally occurs 
8 seldom that the majority of Germans have 
probably never even heard of the phrase which is 
employed to designate it. It has, nevertheless, 
fallen to the lot of some married couples, happy 
or otherwise, as the case may be; and among 
others to Herr Franz Haniel, the well known and 





extensive ironfounder and coal proprietor, of 
Ruhrort, in Rhenish Prussia, who, with his wife, 
celebrated this event, with great festivity, in or 
about the year 1867. Herr Haniel died a year 
or two afterwards, far advanced towards his nine- 
tieth year; and the widowed companion of this 
long matrimonial pilgrimage survived her husband 
yet a short period. Wituiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage from Casarea 
to Puteoli; and on the Apostles Shipwreck on the 
Island Melite. By Wm. Falconer, M.D. Third 
Edition, with additional Notes by Thomas Falconer. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Tue words “third edition” are of sufficient quality to 

save us from making any critical remarks. The present 

editor has proved that a County Court judgeship leaves 

a man time for other and serious pursuits. His notes 

are marked by good sense, and the book is brimful of 

learning and research. For ‘those who look at the 
voyage in a purely nautical aspect (and the name of 

Falconer seems apt to “shipwreck ”’), perhaps Captain 

Marryat’s testimony was sufficient. Marryat declared 

that St. Paul acted throughout the voyage as a good 

sailor and an accomplished officer. He was quite serious 
in saying so. 


Hesiod and Theognis. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuis is one of the pretty, and more useful than pretty, 
handy volumes of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 
Hesiod has shown that something good could come out 
of Beeotia; and Mr. Davies has skilfully dealt with the 
details of the poet’s life, and with the aims and quality of 
his poetry. We think little of what Hesiod affects to 
say against women,— 
“, .. . @ pernicious kind, on earth 
They dwell, destructive to the race of man;” 
he was, at least, well aware of their charming qualities. 
How exquisitely does he speak of the Graces, as,— 
“.... beneath the shade 
Of their arched brows they steal the sidelong glance 
Of sweetness ;”’ 
and what a sea-picture is there in the words,— 
“,... along the deep 
With beauteous ankles Amphitrite glides.” 
There were two poets named Theognis: little is known 
of the one, and nothing of the other. Mr. Davies has 
succeeded in making much that is interesting out of the 
little. Of the second, who was a tragedy writer, without 
warmth, we do just know that his friends called him 
Chion, Snow Theognis. 


By the Rev. James Davies. 


The Quarterly Review. No. 267. January, 1873. (Mur- 
ray.) 
THE Quarterly is always eminently “readable,” but the 
present number is even more so than usual. It has 
something for every class of readers. The “ Letters of 
the Princess Charlotte ” contrast strikingly with those of 
“Madame de Sévigné.” The “ Laws and Customs of 
Sport,” and the article on the “ Exhaustion of the Soil 
of Great Britain,” will greatly interest others besides 
country ‘squires, Articles on British Commerce, our 
Ironclads, and on English Policy in Ireland in the 
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a og and nineteenth centuries—the latter, regard- 
i e Ministry and Education, are more than merely 
itical articles. There is an able historical paper on 
‘The Two Fredericks” (the great Emperor, and the 
great King of Prussia); and as purely literary essays, we 
can only speak approvingly oF one on “The Sonnet,” 
and of a second on the Chaucer Society's publications. An 
incident of the Emperor Frederick's fife may not be 
known. He had, in early days, for tutor a Mussulman 
of Sicily, who taught him the principles of logic, 
“principles first framed by Aristotle, and now taught 
from Arabic writers in lands where Aristotle was for- 
otten.” It is rarely that a misquotation can be detected 
in the Quarterly; but in the article on “Madame de 
Sévigné”’ we have,— 
“ Age could not weary her, nor custom tire 
Her infinite variety ;” 
but Shakspeare wrote, in Antony and Cleopatra,— 
“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stal: 
Her infinite variety.” 


Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. 1., Part II. Edited by 
Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. (Printed for the Ballad 
Society.) 

Mr. Furwrvatt has here brought to a close the first 
volume of his Ballads from Manuscripts. In this part 
the ballads are mostly of a personal character, relating, 
as they do, to Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey; and 
the Protector Somerset, though they have another claim 
to attention—their illustration of the condition of Eng- 
Jand under the reigns of Henry VIII. and his successor. 
Wynkyn de Worde’s treatise of this galaunt illustrates in 
like manner the habits of the time. We do not venture 
to hint that the poems are rather over-illustrated, 
because, as Mr. Furnivall says, no doubt very truly, “he 
knows his own business best,” and for the still better 
reason, that if the book is open to such objection, it is 
yet one of great interest, and may well invite new sub- 
scribers to the Ballad Society. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. Part XLII. (Nichols. ) 

Iw addition to its usual stores of genealogy and pedigrees 

this new part contains some articles of more general 

interest, as, for instance, “ Burton—Notes on his Copy of 

Weever,” ‘‘ Funeral Monuments,” “Notes on Bedford's 

Blazon of Episcopacy,” &c. 


ALMANAOKS crowd upon us. There is Dr. Hollis’s 
Scientific Astronomical Almanack, for the assistance of 
amateur astronomers, who, we are glad to hear, are 
increasing yearly. Next is Mr. Relton’s [nfallible and 
Instantaneous Mental Almanack, which has the merit 
also of being good “‘ for any year in any century of the 
Christian era.” Thirdly, we Lave the Rev. Dawson Burns’s 
Temperance Guide, Handbook, and Almanack, without a 
portrait of Dr. Lees, which portrait is promised on the 
cover of our copy, but is not to be found within. The 
Ledger Almanack bears the agreeable intimation that it 
is not sold, but is furnished free of cost by the publisher. 
Then there is Mr. Letts, with a whole library of al- 
manacks, diaries, and a capital Analytical Index book. 
Lastly, A New Almanack, which is according to Old 
and New Styles, Eastern and Western Churches, and 
combines the English Civil, the Jewish and the Mobam- 
medan Calenders. To the uninitiated, the most striking 
piece of news in this almanack is that “a.m. 5634, a 
perfect year of twelve months, and containing 355 days, 
will commence September 22nd, 1873, and end on 11th 
September, 1874.” 








BOOKS AND ODD VOLUME 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. , 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and adap 
are given for that purpose :— 
Bis.iotmeca GiocestRiznsis. 3 vols. 4to. 1819. 
Crarewpow Stare Parers. Svo. Ed. All vols. after vol. ITJ.,% 
Mason's Tracts. 3 vols. 1815 7 
Boovus & Benner’s History or Dissenters. 8vo. 
Baooxs’s Livesor tus Puritans. 3 vols. 1813. 
Noste’s Contixcation or Granoer. 3 vols. 1926. 
Wanted by S. R. Townshend Mayer, Sheendale, Richmond, 


Howe ’s Stare Trias. 
Aywvat Reoistzr. Complete set. 
Wanted by Albert P. Carter, Wellington House, Gloucester, 


Comic Orrerine. 
volum 

Retigionrs Natvrawis et Reverat#£ Parnciria. 

La Be.ie Assemewée for 1837. 

Wanted by Noel H. Robinson, 61, Binfield Road, Clapham 


1831 to 1896. Any or all af 
Vols. I. andi 


By Miss Sheridan. 


Tue Anti-Conx-Law Crrccar. 
Wanted by Lewis Sergeant,7, St. Mary's Road, Westbourne 


Borxe’s Armory. 
Guittr’s Disptay or Heratprr. 
Mevarcx’s ILtcstrations or Ancrent ARMOUR, 
Ist Vor. or Keansiey Perrace. 1805. of 
Boursi.’s Heracpay, Historicat anp Porutar. 
Wanted by W. H. Stevenson, Drypool House, Hedon Road, Hi 


Ayprewes (Lancelot, late Bishop of Winchester). An Exact 
of the Life and Death of. Reprinted, 8vo. Newcastle, 18i7, 
Lives or rue Exoursn Sarnts. No. 13 (SS. Aelred and NW 
14(SS. Edmund, Richard, Waltheof, and Robert). Toovey, 
Romwyey’s Views (25), of Ancient Buildings in Chester. 


Wanted by J. F. Streatfeild, 15, Upper Brook Street, London, 





Aotices to Correspondents, 

G. F. 8. E.— We can hardly think that the soluti 
offer is the correct one. 

8. A. Puriires.—The Judges on their retirement J 
the Bench are, as a rule, created members of the 
Council ; they then prefix “ Rt. Honourable” 
names. 

F. '‘Antuur.—You had better apply to Ape 
Hall or the Pharmaceutical Society, where the 
formation can be obtained. 

JayDEE.—A reference to our Indexes will show 
needless it would be to re-open the subject of “ Old B 

W. A. W.—Sorry that you have been anticipated, 

. $2. 

J. R. H.— We should recommend you to apply to, 
De La Rue for the information required. It is quite 
cient tf, placing your initials on any future co 
tions, you write your name and address on the fl 

A correspondent writes that the date on the 
goblet referred to by Crescent, p. 46, should be J 
9, 1806. 

Erratum.—P. 83, col. 1, for “to the younger 
read “ both younger sons.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not prim; 
to this rule we can make no exception. ‘ 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for public 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communicatians should be addressed te 
Editor ”— Advertisements and Business Letters to“ 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, § 
London, W.C. 
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